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'TOTHE 
Moſt Noble, and He- 
rotck Gentleman, 
Joun Drs re .Eſq- 
at Gotbhurſt, 


SIR, | 
F—" >> 4 waking this Des 
65 ©) % l—_ Addreſſe 
" == xuto yohr , 1 may 
AF D, $] truely ſay tis done 
AEM to the Renowned 
0 | Anthour Himelf; 
! for, beſedes the ordinary relation 
js of Father and Som bejwixt you, 
there was never, 1 dare boldly ſay, 
PP <h 


ch a perfe® exat femilitade' 
vo Rs Ge ſince ours be- 
gan. For you. reſemble him, not 
onely ins the outward Symmetry, 
in that goodly proportion, and. : 
comportments of your” body. Tou 
are « like him ,, not onely in 
. Phyſlognomy of face, having the 
ſame therious front, the ſame per- 
ſpicacions eyes with other viſible 
parts ſo marvalouſly alike , but 
the tone of your voice, the accent 
of your words, your” very breath. 
and articulate ſounds are the 
ſame with his 3, inſomuch, that it 
being well obſerved, this admira- 
ble emilitude, or rather Identity, 
may be called one of thegreateſt 
wonders of theſe times. _ | 
Now,Sir;this Reſemblance being 
fo exat, through all the outward 
parts Capapee It may be well 
preſumed, that you afe alſo like 
him in the Ideas of your ſoul, 
ang, the intern motions of your: 
mind, 


mind , and con eſequently in his 
ſublime peculations. Therefore, 
I Thr F; { neither the World will 
arciſe me of lmpertinence,or your 
ſelf of ſc reſumption that I make 
this Dedication, and thereby ſtile 


my ſelf 
Highly Honoured Sir, 


' Your moſt humble and 
ready {crvant 


a. WHITE. 


By $4 DD ODED® 


, DE EY ca 
wet 4s A meg r_——_—— - | 
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Oe EO Cr 4c Ee DAS. DARE 


hs FarraQt of the Royall 
priviledge i in France he 
printing the ſaid 


 Doicongs. 


=. 7 the Grace, and, pri- 
1:74 viledge of the Log, 
given in Paris the one 
===> and twenticth of De-- 
cember one thouſand ſix hun- 


red fifty ſeven, It is permitted 


to John Ancelin to cauſe to. be 


Poges, _ and uttered os 


what Eookſeller- he ſhall thin 
fit: , a Book intitled 4 diſcourſe 


made 


made in a famous Alſethblyby 
' Cavalier Digby , Chancelloxr to 
the Queen of Great , Britain 
touching the.cyre of waunds by 
the' Powder of Sympathy, &c. 
And'this'duting the time, and 
ſpace of ten 'yeares, with pro- 
hibition to all Bookſellers, and 
Printers to counterfeit, ſell or 
utter the ſaid Book without the 
conſent and permiſtion of the 
ſaid Amncelin, or of thole' who 
ſhall derive a right from him, 
utider the penalty of one thou- 
ſand five hundred Livres , and 
of all. .expences , damages , 
and; \yntereſts, as it 1s more 
amply contained -within the 
Letters of. the faid Privi- 


ledge. : 
Phe ſaid Ancelin hath tranſ-” 

mitted the right of the ſaid 

Priviledge to Kiauaftine Courb, 


and Peter Moet Marchants of 
books 


—_ 


books; in Paris ,. according to 
the Agreement betwixt them, 


CE I en 
" Hi# Majeſties Library js fur- 

niſhed with two” Exemplars 
. _ '. ., accordingly. 


i 
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An Information tothe 
Knowing Reader. 


EIN pbicel Diſcourſe was 
£3) wade nat s that 

Renowned Knight, Sir 
Kenelme Digby , in one of the 
moſt famous Academies of France. 
It contains a variety of many 
recondit, and high myſteries of 
Nature, which are all here un- 
masked. And as all that great Sci- 
entifical Aſſembly, compoſed of 
the choiceſt wits under thatClime, 
ſtood then aſtoniſhed at the pro- 
found ſpeculations of the Author, 


t which 


F Hz Exquifi te Philoſo- 
| 


( which were delivered by way of 


ons and taker in ſhort wri- 
n the place atwas utter. 
01 7 belive it will work rhe 


ON in any Judicions Soul, 
when hath ſrrieeſy os aps it. 


a , , ; , 
; 7 4 4 '#} T3 6 A $ SALAS Ak z | : 
wed © = 
. 1 4 Cr 
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A 
DISCOURSE 
Touching the cure of 


Wounds, bythe - 
Powder of onpay 


My Lirds; 


Believe that you wil 
jj remain all m one 
-mind' with'me, that 
to penetrate”, ant 
WP know a Subject, it 
is neceſſary in the 
firſt place, to ſhew 
wheeki&s the thing be fuck as it is 
ſuppoſed or imagined to be : For 
would not 'one unprofitably 'ofe 
both his time, and labour, ro buſte 
himſelf in the reſearch of the cauſes 
of that which peradvEnture is but a 
- | Chimera, without any foundariori of 

4 truth? 


, B I ce» 


(2) 
-..I remember to have read in a place 
in Pl/ytarch, where he propoſeth chis 
queſtion, Wherefore thoſe Horſes, 
who,. while. they..are Colts ,. have 
been purſued by the Wolfzand ſaved 
themſelves by torce of running, arc 
more' fleet chan. other Horſes ? 
Whereunto he anſwers , That it 
may berthatithe ſearing,and affright- 
ment, which the Wolf gives unto 
the yohng 'beaft,] makes him ry 
utmoſt ſtrength, to deliver .him 
from the danger thatifollows him at 
the beels, 'therefore the ſaid fright 


doth as 'ic were unknit his: joynrs, - 


and fretch -his :finews, -and makes 
the hgaments, and r parts of 
his body, the more ſupple to rum ; 
-inſomuchy 'that he reſents it all bis 
-4ife afterwards, und becomes a good 
.courſer'; Or .it- way be, ayes. he, 
that thoſe Colts which are nacurally 
Swift, ſave themſelves by flying 
away ; whereas others, who are not 
-fo, are overtaken by che Wolf, and 
o become hisÞrey :-and fo. it is-nat 
becauſe they have-eſcaped the Wolk, 
- that they are the more fleet, bur itis ; 


.* their | 


Ke 


"I 


—_— 
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(2) 

their natural ſwifrnefſe which ſaves 
them. He affords alſo other reaſons, 
and at faſt concludes, That-it may 
"_ _ 1s — _ « - 
not1o ft Lords) to reply heres 

unto at Arp Difcourſe "ive 
the chief defien of converſation isto 
palſe away the time gently and 
pleaſantly, withour medithg with the 
feverity of high fercht reaſons. to 
wind up the ſpirits, and make them 
move attentive. -- But m {orenomn- 


£d an Afembly as this, where there 


are ſuch /Judicious Perſons, and fe 


profound!y learned, and who upon 
'this rancounter , expe& from me, 
that I pay them in ſolid reaſons 5 


ſhould tbe very forry, that having 
done my uttermoſt, romake ir clear, 


How the Powder, which they com>» 


monly'calbrhe Powder of Sympathy, 


doth 'naturally., and : without | 
*Magick,cure wounds without touch= 


ing them, yea, 'wichout ſecing of the 


'Parients1 tay, { ſhonld be very forry 


that: +c ſhould be doubred, Wherher 
ſuck a 'cure -may effeQually be per= 


B a In 


(4) 
In matter of fa, the determina- 
tion of ' exiſtence, and truth of a 
thing;, "depends von the report ' 
which our ſenſes make us. This bu- 
fineſſe; is of that nature, for-they 
who have ſeen the effefts, and had 
experience thereof, and have been 
cacefullao examine all neceflary cir- 
cumiftances$, and ſatisfied themſelves 
afterwards,that there is no.1mpoſture 
in the things, do nothing doubt but 
that it 1s real,” and true. But chey 
who have nor ſeen ſuch experiences, 
- ought to--refer thetuſelves- to the | 
Narrations, and authority of ſtich, 
who have ſeen ſuch things; I could 
produce” divers, whereof I way. an 
ocular witneſſe, nay, Duorum pars 
magua fui : But as a certain, and an 
accounted example in the afhrma- 
tive, is:convincing to determine the 
poſiibility , 'and truth of a matter 
which is doubtful : 1 ſhall content 
my ſelf, becauſe I would not treſpaſſe 
'roo,much upon your patience at this 
time, to make inflance in one +6nely; 
bur is ſhall be one of the cleareſt, che 
moſt perſpicuous, audthe moſt ners 
i, 1 Fea, 
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(5) 


| red that can be, not onely for the 


remarkable circumſtances thereof, 
but alſo for the hands, which were 
above the YVylgar , through which 
the-whole buſinefſe paſſed. For the 
cure'of a very ſore hurt was perfe&- 
ed by this Power of Sympathy, up- 
on 2 perſon that is illuſtrious, as well 
for his many perfeCions, as for his 
ſeveral employments. All the cir- 
cumſtances -were examined , and 
ſounded to the bortom, by on& of 
the greateſt, and moſt knowing 
Kings of his time, viz. King Famrs, 
of Erglent, who had, a particular 
talent, and marvailous ſagacity, to 
diſcufſe natural things, and pene- 
trate them to theyvery marrow ;. Ay 
alſo by his Sonne, the late King 


Charles,and the Duke of Bickingham, 


their prime Miniſter. And in fine, 
all was regiſtred among the obſerva- 
tions of great Chancelor Bacon, to 
adde by way of Appendix, unto his 


*Natural Hiſtory. And I believe, 


Sirs, when you ſhall have under- 
food this Hiſtory, you will. not ac+ 
cuſe me of vanity, it | attribureunto 
S 3 + 


(6) 
my felf the Introducer unto this 
Quercter of the World this way of 
curing, 

Mr. Fames Howel, (well known - 
m France , for his publick works, 
particularly, for his Dexdrologia, 
Fa ne into F ny Monfeeur 
onin) comin chance as ewo 
. of his beſt friends were fighting in 
duel, he did bis endeavour to part 
chem, .and mg himfelf between 
eberh, ſeized wich his left hand upo! 
the hilt of the: ſword, of one of the 
Combatants, while with his rig 
hand he laid hold of the blade of 


their friend made, that. th 
mot knl ofie another : and one of 
them roughly drawing the blade of 
his ſword, curs to the very bone the 
nerves, and musfles of Mr, Howe!s 
hand ;. and then the other difinga- 
ged his hilts, and gave a croſſe blow + 
enhis adverfarics head, whieh glan- 
cced rowards his friend, who heaving 
up his forc hand:to:ſave the blow,he 


WAS 


(7) 
was' wounded on the back: of his 
- hand, as he had been before within. 
It ſeeras fome: ſtrange conſtellamon 
raigned, then againſt kim , that, be 
fhould lofe ſo,much, bloud by parting 
ewo ſuch 'dear friends, who had they 
been themſel vey , would. have, ha= 
zarded bogh their lives to: have pre- 
ſerved; his : but this way 
effufion of bloud by.chem, preveuted 
that: whichi they __ have rang 


ene from the diner wk ik 


Ms: yr face | bel] 

wenn 
_ - po ho why yoo 5p : 
pormorÞig 3 te. et E.. VEUAS 
were cut, and bled abundant 
Fhey brougbe!hing hame, ang {xi be 
for aSurgeon; Bit this being hes 
at Court, the King'ſertt one of, big 
own Surgeons, for his Majeſty. much 
alfe&ed the ſaid Mr. Howel. | 
bt was my chance ta be lodged 
bard by bim: and four or five dayes: 
after,as Þ was making my felf ready. 
he « came to: my Houſe; and prpel 


B 4 


(8) 
me to view his wounds, for I under- 
ftand, ſaid he, that you have extra- 
ordinary remedies upon-ſuch occa- 
fions; and my Surgeons - apprehend 
ſome fear, that it may prow to a 
Gangrene;'and ſo the hand  nmſt be 
cut of. In 'effeft, his countenance 
diſcovered that he was in guach pain, 
which he/fard was unſupportable, in 
regard of ehe extream"inflatmari- 
on: I told himthat F.would willing- 
; £55k hin, but "if haply he knew 

the "manner how I would curehim, 

withont tonchirigor ſeeing him :- ic 


may er Mmld'not'expole hichfelf 

o my manner of chring, becauſebhe = 
would think 'itperadventure either 

mefetual, or ſuperſtitious : he xe- 
plyed; That the: wonderful things 
which many have'related unto me; 
of Four way of medecinement,makes | 
te nothing dowbtar all of its! effica« 
cy 3 and all that have tay unts 
ou, is comprehended im the Spaniſp 
Þrotab; Hagaſe el milagro, yhagalo 
Miahom#,” Let the [miracle be doneg 
| cliotiph Mabomer doit; 1 


l asked 


"0 

I asked him then for any thing 
that had the bloud upon ir, ſo he 
preſently ſent for his garter, where- 
with his hand was firſt. bound : and 
as I called for a Baſon of water, as 
if I would waſh my hands; I cook 
2 handfull of” Powder of Vitrol,, 
which I had in my ſtudy, and pre» 
ſently. diſſolved. it. As. 1oon as the 
bloody garter was brought me, I pug 
it within the Baſon, obſerving inthe 
interim what Mr. Hcwe! did, who 
ſtood talking with a Gentleman-in a 
corner of my Chamber, not regard= 
ing at all what I was Going 3 but he 
ſtarted. ſuddenly,/as if he had found: 
ſome ſtrange. alteration: in-himſelf ; 
I asked him what he ailed ? I know 
not what ailes me, but I find that I 
feel ng- more pain, me thinks that a 
pleaſing . kind of freſhneſte ,. as- it 
were a wet cold napkin. did ſpread. 
over my hand, which: hath taken 
away the inflammation that torment= 
ed me. before ; I replyed. fince then 
that ;y.ou. fee] already ſo good an 
effe&.10f my, medicament, 1 adviſe 
You: to caſt away all your'playſters, 
; WY onely, 


« 
4 


(10 
enely keep the wound clean, and in 
a moderate temper, twixt heat and 
eol!,, This was preſently reported 
to: the Duke of Buckin2bam, and a 
little after to the King, who were: 
both very curious to know. the cir- 
cumftance of che buſineſfe , whicly 
was, that after dimer F took the 

cr our of the-wacer, and pur it 
toi dry before a great fire 3. it was 
fearce dry, bur Mr. Howe/s ſervant 


_ eamermmung,. that this Mafter felr as 


miich mm brebing he had done,. 
if nor more, for the: heat was ſuch,. 
as if hjs hand were twixt coles of. 
ire: I anſwered, that althuugh thac 
had! happened at prefent, yer he 
fhould/find cafe in a ſhort time; for I 
knew. the reaſon of thisnew accident, 
and. I. would provide accordingly, 
for. his Maſter ſhould be free ont 
that inflammation, ic may be, before 
he. eould my return unto him. 
_— <p ge ney wiſhed 
im: to-come preſent again, 
f- not. he- ghe. bd pr rol 
Thereupon: he-went, and at the in- 
Rant ]: did- put again.che ry" 
F- 4} 


( J r) : 
the water, thereupon he found his 
Maſter without any pain at all. To 
be, brief, there was no ſenſe of pain 
afterward; but within five or lie 
dayes the wounds were cicatrized, 
and entirely healed. King James re- 

uired a pundua) information of 
what had paſſed, touching this cure : 
and after it was done, and. perfeged, 
his Majeſty would needs Kyow af me 
how it was done, having drolled 
wh . me firſt (which be cont 0 | 
with a; vexy gond grace) about a 
Magitian a. ay Lanſ oval] | 


Thar I: ſhould be alwayes,ready to: - -ff 


perform: what his Majeſty { 
command.; but ] moſt nts on . 
red him, before I ſhould. pate fur- 
ther,.to tell him what the. Auchour, 
of whom 1 had the ſecret, faid-to- | 
the great Duke of Toſcaxy, upou the 
like: occaſion. . It was: a religious 
Carmelite, that came from-the Irdies 
-_, Perſia .to Florence, he had-alſo 
been at Chinz, who having done 
many marvailouscureswith. his Pow- 
der; after his arrival:to-Tofcany, jak 
Duke ſaid he would be very Ah tO: 
leam.it.of-him ;. Ir was the father of 


the 


{ tz Y 
the Great Duke; who rovern$norw, 
The Carmelite anſwered him, That 
it was a fecret which he hat learne 
in the orienta] parts, and he thonighe 
there was not any who knew it in E:- 
rope but himſelf,and thar it deſerved 
not to be divulged, which could nor 
be donegif hisHtyhneſs would meddie 
with the'/ praftiſe of ir, becanfe he 
was not likely to do'it with his own 
hands, but muſt rruſt a Srirgeon, or 
fome other ſervant,/fo that nra thort 
time diyers other would' come to 
know it'as well-as himſelf; Bur a 
few-moneths'ufrerT had opportunity 
to do an'inportant courtetze to the 
ſaid Fryer, which induced him to 
diſcover unto me his ſecret, and the 
fame: year- he-rernmned to Perſia 5 
inſonnich, that noiv there isHho'orther 
kiioms this ſecret if Europe but! my? 
felf :. FThe+King replied”, -Fhar he 
needed notapprehend* any: fear that 
he would diſcover, for he-would nor : 
cruſt any: oy mn the World to make 
experience: of ”this' ſecret ,, But he 
would” do. it-witlt his own hands, 
therefore he wonjd have ſome of 
the Powder; whish I delivered, in- 

' ſtrufing. 
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AF... 
fruting himin all the circumftances. 
- Whereupon his Majeſty made ſundry 
oofs, whence he reccived {ingular 
lacisfaftion, 6 a 
In the interim, Door Mayerne, 
his firſt Phy fitian watched to diſco- 
ver what was done by this fecret, 
and at laſt he came to know that the 
King madenſcof Viteriol. Afterwards 
he accoſted me; ſaying, he durft not 
demand of me my ſecret, becauſe F 
made (ome difficulcy to diſcover it to 
the King himſelf. But having learnc 
with what matrer it was to be done,. 
he hoped that F would:communicate 
naco him all the-circumſtances how 
it is to be ufed; I anſwered him; 
That if he had asked'me before, 1 
wonld' haye-frankly tuld him all, for: 
m his hafids there was no fear that 
fuch a fecret ſhould be proftituted, 
and'ſb'Itold him all.; | A. litdeafrer 
che Door went to  Fraxce, to Tee 
fome fair Territories tlfat he had 
parchafed mear- Genena, which; was 
che Batdriy" of. Apbowie. " I this 
voyage he went to ſee the Dakeof 
Mayerne , who had been along _ 
is 


(14) , 
kis friend, and. proteQtdr , and. be 
caught him. this fceret, whereof the 
Duke, made may experiments, 
which if any other 4. a Prince h 
done,. it may be they -had paſſe 
for effefts of Magick and enchant- 
ments. 
. Aﬀeer the Dukes: death, who was 
Filled at the frege of Montauban, bis: 
Surgeon: who: waiced upon. him in 
doing cures, ſold this ſecret to divers 
perſons of quality , who. gave him 
confiderable'fums for it, fo that he 
| became very rich thereby... The 
thing being fallen thus ico. many! 
hands,remaincd not. long in terms of. 
a-ſecrer,. but by. degrees it came ta 
be fo Sraland that now there is 
ſcarce any. Country. Barber but: 
knows c, bigern>1'g C3 nan 
_DELOL. NOW; QIFS, TNE genealogte 
of the Powder of mparhy as 4 
<1 rhr 24 World, wath a notable 
iftory; of a cure performed by it.lt 
paler oh tq.come.to the; diſcull- 
ongwhich is,to know how.jt is made. 
k mult be avowed chat itfis, a mar- 
veilous. thing,, that. the hurt” of a 
: wounded: 


(5) 
wonnded' perſon, ſhonld be cured by 
+ whe ren of a remedy put to 
rg of cloth;.or 2 weapon at a' great 
diſtance, Ant it jsnot to be doubt= 
ed, if after a long and-profoumd fpe— * 
eulation, of all the cconomp and 
concatenation of naturall caufes,. 
which may be adjudged-capable ro 
produce -ſuch-effefts, one may fall ac 
faſt upon the erne cauſes, which-muſt: 
have ſubtill reſorts and meansto att. 
Hitherto-they have been wrapped up- 
m darkneſle, and adjudged to ingc- 
ccflible,.that they who hve under - 
taken-to ſpeak or write of them, (at - 
leaſt thoſe whom:I ſaw) have: beeit 
contented to ſpeak of ſome ingenions 
encileneſſe, without diving inco the 
trom;endeavouring rather to fhew 
the vivacity of thetr ſpirit, and'the 
force 'of their eloquence, than to 
ſatisfy. thein Readers, and Auditors, 
how the thing is really to be done, 
FThey wonld have ns take for ready 
mony, fome terms which we under- 
ftand not, nor know whar they: ſigni= 
fe. They wonld pay us with conve- 


|  Niences,, with reſemblances , with 


Sym» 


= 


(16) 
Sympathies , with Magnetical yir- 
ees, and ſuch terms, wichout expli- 


cating what theſe terms mean, They - 


think they have done enough, if they 
feebly perſwade any body that the 
bufinelſle may be performed by a 
natural way, without having any 
recourſe to the intervention of de- 
mons, and ſpirits : but they pretend. 
not:in_ any ſort to have found out 
che. convincing reaſons, to demon» 
ſtrate how the thing is done. | 
 Sirs, if I did not hope to gain 0- 
therwiſe upon your ſpirits;I-ſay,that 
# I'did not believe, that 1 ſhould be 


ableto-perſwade you otherwiſe thay 


by words; I would not have underta- 
ken this enterprize: I know-too well 
| -Duid valeant bumeri,quid ferrt 
> recuſent,. i; 


Gach a defign- requires a; great fre,, 


 & vivacity of conceptions volubility. 


of tongue, aptneſle of expreſlions to. 


infinuate as it were by ſurpriſal, that 


which one cannot carry away- by a 


firme foot ,.. and. by | cold reaſons, 
though ſolid. A. Diſcourſe of this 
mature, ought fiot to attend a ſtrany 
| ger, 
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ger, who. finds himſelf obliged 'to 
| diſplay his ſenſe in a language, 
wherein he. can hardly expreſle his 
ordinary: conceptions. Nevertheleſs, 
theſe confiderations ſhall not dererre 
me from engaging my ſelf in an en- 
rerprize, which may ſeem to ſome 
much more difficult than that which 
E am now. to performe; viz. to thaks 
good convincing proofs/, ithat this 
Sympatherical cure:may:be done na- 
curally', and to ſhew before-your 
es, and make you-touch with your, 
nger how it may .be done. You 
know. that perſwaſions are made by. 
ingenions -argynetts, which being 
exprefſed with-a good: grace,-do ra» 
ther tickle the imagination, than ſa- 
tisfy the underſtanding; But Demon» 
ftrations are built upon certain, and 
ren principles, and though 
they be but roughly pronounced,yet 
rhey '\convince and draw after them 
neceſſary concluftions. They ous 
ceed as a ſtrong Engin faſtned4 to 
a;gate to batter it, down, or as a 
phre of mettal to imprint the mark 
of the,mony, . at every turn tha 
| truth 
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erach makes,ſhe approches but little, 


2nd as ir were inſenſibly, and makes | 
not mach noiſe,andithere is no ſuch - 


reat force required to: rurt hers 
ther ſtrength, though ie be flow, 
is! invincible, that at the. end, the 


| breaks'down the gate, and nates 


_ impreſſion on the picce of gold 
or filvey: whereas.the ſtroke of haw+ 
mers; and bars, ( whereumto witty 
diſcourſes, and the flonrified. con- 
oeprions of ſubril ſpirits) require the 
arme of aGiant,makes a great notes 
and'at the end of \'the account, pron 
aces litle fed. 2 10s 
-'Tv enter then ineq;the matter, 


- will 5 acrording co the method. of 
Geotmerrica 


ical Demonſtrations, lay ſos 


or fever- Principles, = foundation» 


tories, whereon 1 will cre& wy firn+ 
Anre. Bur EF wit! lay chen@fo wel, 
and ſo firmly, that there wilb be. no 


_ great difficuſry co granc chem. Thefe 
-Principles 


ſhall be like the wheels of 
Archrmedes, by the advantage 
whereof a child-might be capableto 


bale 2 ſhore' the bigeſt Carack of 


King Hierox, which a. hundred pole 
0 
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of Oxen, with al. the Ropes and 
Cables of his Arſenal, were not able 
toſtir-: ſo by the ſtrength of theſe 
Principles, I hope to waft wry conclu- 
ſions to a ſafe Port. 

The firſt Principle: ſhall be, Thas 
the whole Orb, or Sphere of the Air 
is filled with light.” If ir were need- 
ful to- prove in this point, that the 
Light 15 a material, and corporal 
ſubſtance, and not an imaginary , 
and incomprehenfible quality , as” 
many Schoolmen averre; I could do 
x evidently _ bur F have. | 
this ir another Treacife, which hath 
been publifhed/noc long Gnce.. And 
it” is No- new- opinion, for many of 
the moſt citeemed Philoſophers a- 
mong the Ancients have” advanced 
i, yea, the Great St. tin, in 
his Third Epiſtle to Volufion, doth 
aledge, that ir is: bis ſentignent, 
Bac touching vur preſence buſifielle, 
whether the light be the one ot the 
other, it matters not, tis enough to 
explicate ber courſe, and the-jour- 
gies ſhe makes, whereunto-our ſenſes 
bear witneſſe. Tis cl. ar, that iu» 
ag 
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in  contirmally out of her ſource, 
which is the Sun,and Jancing her ſelf 
by a marvailous celerity on all fides 
by ftreight lines, there where ſhe 
Mmepry any obſtacles in her way, 
by the oppoſition of ſome 'hard, or 
body, ſhe reflefts, and leap- 
ing thence to equal angles, ſhe takes 
again her courſe by a ftreight line, 
untill ſhe bandies ſome other ſide 
upon another folid body, and' fo ſhe 
continueth to make new'bonndings 
here and there; until at the , 
bo wh on all fides, by - the 
| oppoſe her in her 
tyred, and ſo extingu (4 ; 
th the like manner we [ce a 
Ball in Teiiis Court, being ſtruck by 
a ſtrong arm againſt the walls, leaps 
to the oppoſite fide, that ſometimes 
ſhe makes the circuit of the whole . 
Cong, and finiſheth her motion near 
__ place where ſhe Was firſt ſtruek. 
Onr very eyes are witneſſes of this 
progrefle the light, when by way 
of reflexion, ſhe illuminates ſome ob- 
fcure lace, whither ſhe cannot di- 
realy #rive ; Or when iſſuing im- 
: mediatly 
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mediatly from the Sun, and beating 
upon the Moon, or ſome other of the 
Planets, the rayes which cannot find 
entrance there , bound upon onr 
earth, otherwiſe we ſhould not ſee 
them, and there ſhe is refle&ed , 
broken and bruiſed by ſo many bo- 
dies, asſhe meets in her divertity of 
reflexions. | 

The ſecond Principle ſhall be, 
that the lighc glancing ſo upon ſome 
body, the rayes which enter no fur- 
ther, and which rebound upon the 
———__ of the body,looſen them- 
ſelves, and! carry -with them ſome 
{mall particles or atomes; juſt as the 
ball, whereof we have ſpoken,would 
carry. with it ſome of the moiſture 
of the wall, againſt which ſhe is ban- 
ded, if the'plaiiter thereof were alſo 
moyſt:-and as.in effet, ſhe-carrxed 
away: ſome tinQure : of theSlack, 
 Wherewith the walls are coJoured, 
 The:reaſon whereof is, that the 
light, that ſubrill, and rarified fire, . 
coming; with-ſuch an imperceptible 
_ haſt, for her-darcs are within -onr 
EYES, AS ſoon; as. her head 1s above 


our 
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our Horiſon, making ſo many milli- 


on of miles in an inimaginable ſpace | 


of cime, 1 1a ,the beatin 
* on the body, as hich Gr cobolnk —l 
ſhe cannot ſe "_ © make there 
ſome {mall incifions 1 zonable 
co /her rarity, and ibetliey. And 
theſe ſmaſ} Acomes being cur, and 
looſened from their trunk , beiny 
compoſed of. the four Fjements, (as 
- all bodies are) the beat of the lighe 
doth-"{tick, and' incorporate it {elf 
wizh the mot humid, viſcuous, and 
arcs rand of che faid' Atoms, and 

ings them along with lier. ,Expe- 
rience ſhews us this as well as /Rica- 
ſon; 'for when one pnrs forme humid 
cloth 'ro dry before thetire, nbc 
rayes:beating thereon, thoſe 
find no entrance; bur refte& th 
nee? wa with chem ſou "final 

es,” which make a kind of 

miſt berwixr:the -coth and 'he firs. 
In = th the fowup yg: 
. enlightning the: carth, which is: | 
mified cither-by raing ior mhe:dewef || | 
rhe t-, his boams' raiſe a miſt, 
which by lictle and liccle -aſcends w”» | 
ene 
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the -tops of the hills : and 'this miſt 
- doth arifie. according, as the Sun 
hath-more force to.draw itupwards, 
util at laſt we loſe the Gight thereof, 
and :chat is becomes , part pf che 
air, which in regard'of its teauity# 
is inviſible uango 'us. Theſe Atoms - 
then are like Cavaliers, mounted on 
winged courſers; who.go very far, 
natill chat che Sam fetting, takes 
from them their Pegaſus leaves 
them wmounted : .and chen they 
precipitate themſelves in Loranvcs © 
the mths whence they oP nge the the 
os cateſt part of them, 
4; nad the. firſt retreating 
= oe Sun, — that we call the 
Serain, which though ic be fo thin 
that we-cannot ſec it, yet we feel -it 
rg fl] Rameers, ; whieh 
rike upon our hea ies, 
rincipally .the elder gh them; 


ling och ſort,in regardof the . 
o bloud, and the hear * 
Inpng ofics lexion, thruſt- out of 


ahem hon rey of (irics, which 
being ſtronger than thoſe that fell 


from (hs Seran, they repulſe cham 
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and hinder them to operate upon the 


bodies, whEice theſe ſpirits came *' 


forth,asthey do upon thoſe that be- 
ing grown cold by-age, are not-wat- 
ranted by fo ſtrong an emanation of 
*the ſpirits, which come'out of then: 
The wind which blows, and is toffed 
to and fro, isno other than a great 
River of the like Atomes, drawn 
out of fome ſotid bodies, which are 


pon the earth, and fo are banded , 


here and there, according as they 
find cauſe for that effe&, 

I remember to have once ſenſibly 
. ſeen how'the wind is ingendred : I 
paſſed over Mcmt Cenis, to go for 
Italy, towards the beginning of 
Summer, and 1 was advanced eo half 
the hill, as the Sun did riſe cleer,and 
Inminous, but before I could ſee his 
body, becayſe the Monntains inter- 


pofed : I obſerved his-rayes; which * 


- did guild the” top of the' Mountain 
Viſo,which is the Pyramid of a Rock, 

a good deal higher than Mount 
Ceny, and all the neighbouring 
Mountiains. Many are of opinion, 
that it is the higheſt Mountain m the 

. World, 
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World, after the Pic of Tenarif, in 


- [the gran Canarie , and this Mounc 


Viſo is alwayes covered with ſnow, 
T obſerved then , that abouc 
that place, which was illuminated 
by the Solar rayes, there was a fog 
which at firſtwas of no greater extenC© 
then an ordinary boule, but by de« 
grees it grew greater, that ar laſt, 
not cnely the.top of that Mountain 
bur all the neighbow ing hills, were 
canopied all over with. a cloud. F 
was now come to the top of Moune 
Cenis , and finding my ſelf in the 
ftreight lme, which pafſeth-from the 
Sun to Mount V;ſo, I ſtayed awhile 
to beheld it, while my-people were 
coming up the hill behind, for having 
more men to carry my chair thay 
they, had, I was there ſooner. It was 
not long that I might perceive the 
faid fog deſcend gently tg, the place 
where 1 'was, and I began to feel a 
frefhnefſe that came over my face; 
when I curned itthat way. When 
all my Troup was come about me 
we went deſcending the other fide of 
Mount Cenis, towards $xze, and the 
we C lower 
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lower we went, we ſenſibly found it 


that the wind began to blow hard. 


behind our backs, for our way obli- 
ed us to go towards the fide, where 
the Sun was. We . met with Paſl.n- 
gers. that were going up, and we 
down, they told' us that the wind 
was very impetuous below, and did 
much mcommodate them, by blow- 
ingin their faces and eyes, but the 

igher they came, it was lefſer and 
eller : and,touching our ſelves,when 
we had cometo the place where they 
ſaid thewind blew ſo hard, we found 
a kind of ftorm, and it encreaſed 
ſtilLthe lower we went, untill the 


$un being well advanced, drew no - 


more by that line, but cauſed a wind 
in ſome other place. The people of 
that Country aſſured me, that it 
was there alwayes ſo, if ſome extra- 
ordinary and violent accident did 
not. intervene, and divert his ordi- 
nary courſe, which is, that upon a 
certain hour of the day, the wind 
doth raiſe it ſelf to fuch a rumb, or 
point,8 when the Sun is come to a» 
+ Bother point,another wind ſeth,ane 

- bd 0 
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ſo fromhand to hand it changes the 
* point till the Sun ſer, which alwayes 

brin $ with it a calm, if the weather 
be fair,and that alwayes comes from 
the Mount iſo, oppokite to the Sun. 
They told us alſo,that the dailywind 
is commonly ſtronger towards the 
bottom of the Mountain,than rowards 
the top,whereof thereaſon is evident, 
for the natural! ' movement of every 
body natural doth encreaſe always in 
ſwiftnefſe , according as it moves 
forward to its center, and that in an 
unequal number, ( as G#k/eo hath 
ingenioufly demonſtrared, ] did it 
alſo in another Treatiſe) that is to 
fay, that if at the firſt moment. it 
. advanceth an <efl!, in the ſecond ic 
advanceth three, in the third five, in 
the fourth ſeven, and ſo it continu= 
eth to augment in the ſame manner, 
which proceeds from the denfity,and 
figure,of the deſcending body acting 
upon'the ceſlibility of the medium, 
And theſe ſmal bodies which cauſe a 
wind from Mount Viſo are thick, aad 
terreſtrial;for the (now being compo= 
ſed of aquatical parts, and of carchly 
united by the , when the a" 

2 C 
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of the Solar beams doth diſumte 
and - ſeparate , them, the viſcous - 
| parts flie with them, while the ter- 
reftrial, being too heavy to fly up-: 
ward, fall preſently downward, This 
makes me remember a very remark- 
able thing, which befel me when ] 
was with my Fleet in the Port of 
Scamderon, or Alexandrette, towards 
the bottom. of the Mediterranean 
Sea : there they uſe ro difimbark, 
when they. go ro Aleppo, or Babylon, . 
I had done already what 1 bad inten+- 
ded ro doin thoſe ſeas, and happily 
compaſted my deſign, fo it imporced 
me- much ro retnen to England. as 
foon as'poſſibly 1 could, and the ra- 
ther becauſe ny-Ships were battered 
by a great fight, which I had. had a 
heele before, againſt « formidable 
power; which, although I had ob- 
rained the. better, yet in ſo furious a 
diſpute, my Fleet was. in ſome diſ- 
erder, and my Ships full of wounded 
men. To adviſe therefore of. the 
Moſt expedient road to come to ſome 
kaebour, where 1 might repaic wy 
Ships, and be in ſyrety-; 1 _—_ 
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- all my Captains, Pilots; and Marie 
ners, the moſt experienced of my 
Fleet ; and having propounded uns 
to.them my delign, they were all 
a1 unaminous opinion, that the ſu- 
.-xeft courſe was towards the South, 
* and to coaſt upon Sy4e , tees 
Egypt, and Africa, and render our 
ſelves at the ſftreighr of Gibraltar, 
and ſailing ſo near the body of the -_ 
earth, we thould have every night 
ſome-ſmall briezes of wind, whereby 
we ſhould in a ſhort time make our 
voyage. . And behdes, we ſhould 
not. be in any great danger to meet 
either with Spexzf or French Fleers, 
for England was at that time in open: 
war with: both thoſe Kings, and we 
had adviſe that they had great Fleets 
abroad, to vindicate ſome things we 
had done in prejudice of them, both 
thoſe ſixteen moneths' that we-re- 
mained Maſter of thoſe ſeas, there» 
fore it concerned us to make towards 
ſome fafe Port , where we might 
both: refreſh our men , antl repair 
our batcered Veſſels. - 
My opinion, was clean. contrary 
GC. 3 to 
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_.to theirs, for 1 believed our beſt” 
courſe were - to ſteer our courſe 
Weſtward , and to faile along the . 
coaſts of Cilicia, Pamphylis , Lydia, 
Natoelia, or Afia the Lefſe, and to 
traverſe the mouth of the Archipe- - 
lago , leave the Adriatick, on the 
right hand, and paſſe by Sicily, Ita- 
hh, Sardinia, Corſica, the Golps of 
Lion, and ſo coaſt all Spain, telling 
them that ic would be a ga diſho- 
nour unto us to forſake' our beſt 
- road, for fear of the enemy, for our 
chicf bufineſſe thither was to find 
them our, and the protetion which 
at pleaſed God to afford usall along 
in ſo many combats in going, was | 
cauſe to make us hope that the ſame 
providence would vouchſafe to 
guide us as we ſhould be returning. 

hat there: was no doubt but the 
road which ] _— unto them, 
conſidered fimply in it ſelf,was, not 
without: compariſon, the better, and 
the more expedir to faile our of the . 
Mediterrancan fea, and gain the 
Ocean, becauſe ſaid 1, thatalthongh 
we have the briezes from off ws 

Care 
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. Earth as long as we were upcn the 
coaſts of Syria, and Egypt, we ſhall 
noc have them at all while we ſaile 
upon the coaſts of Lyb:4,where there 
are thoſe fearfull ſands which they 
call the Syrtes, which are of a great 
- extent, the ſaid coaſt having no hu+ 
midity, for there is neither tree nor 
herb grows there,for there is noughr 
_ elſe'but moving fands which covered 
and enterred heretofore at one glut 
the puilſanc Army of King Cambyſes. 
Now where there is no humidity, 
the Sun cannot - attraft to make a 
wind, fo that we ſhall never find 
there, ſpecially in Sommer time, any 
other wind®but that Regular wind 
which blows from Eaft to Weſt, ac- 
cording to the courfe of the Sun,who 
is the fathcrof - winds, unlefle tome 
extraordinary happen, either from 
+ the coaſt of Traly, which lies North» 
ward, or from the bottom of Ethic- 
þa, where the Mountains of the 
Moon are, and the ſource of the 
Catarafts of Nzle : therefore if- we 
were neer the Syrtes, the winds of 
Tra/y would be moſt dangerous unto 


4 us, 
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us, and expoſe us to ſhipwrack, I 
reaſond ſo,according to natural] cau- 
ſes, while they of my Councel of war 
kept themſelves firm to their experi- 
ence; which was the cauſe that I 
would donothing againſt the unani- 
mous ſenſe of all, for although the 
diſpoſing, and reſojution of all 
things depended abſoJutely upon my 

ſelf, yet 1 thought I might be juſtly | 
of raſhnefle or willfulneſle,if 
I ſhould prefer my own adviſe þe- 
fore that of all the re : ſo we took. 
that courſe, and went hgppily as far 
as the Syrtes of. Zybia: but there 
our land briezes failed us, and for 
ſeven and thirty dayes*we -had no 
other bat a few gentle Zephirs, 

which came from the Weſt, whither 
we were ſteering our courſe. We were 
conſtrained to keep at anchor all 
that time, with a great deal of ap». 
prehenfions of fear, that the wind 
- might-come from the North,accom- 
pages with a tempeſt, for if 'that 
= 


happened, we had been all loſt, 
eauſe- our anchors. had not been' 


athke to hold among thoſe moving 
| ſands, 
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ſands, for under water they are of 


+ the ſame nature as they are upon. 


dry land,-and ſo we might be-in 
danger to be ſhipwrackt upon that 
coaſt. But God Almighty, who hath 


been pleaſed I ſhould have the ho« 


nour to wait upon you this day, did 
deliver me from that-danger. And 
at the end of ſevenand thirty dayes,, 
we obſerved the courſe of the clouds 
very high, which came from South» 


| eaſt, at firſt but flowly, but by de» 


grees faſter and faſter , inſomuch, 
that in the compaſſe of two-dayes, 
the wind which was forming it ſelf 
a great way off in Ethjopia, came in 
a tempeſt co the place where we rid 
at anchor, and lead us” tothe place 
whither we intended to go ; but 
the force of ir was broken. before. 

coming ſo long a diſtance; 
Out of this Diſcourſe we may in- 
fer, and conclud«, that every where 
whereſoever there is any wind, there 
be alſo ſome-{ma]l bodies, or atoms.,, 
which are drawn from the þpdiess,. 
which lye in the bodies ,. whence: 
they come, by the virtue of the Sung, 
C5 and. 
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 * andof Light, and that m effe& this 


wind is m_— efe but. the ſaid ' 
atomes agttated, and thruſt on by 
a kind of impetnoſity ; and ſo the 
winds do partake of the qualitics 
whenee they come, as if they come 
fromthe South, they arc hotyif from 
the Nerth they are cold, if from the 
Earth alone they aredry ; if front 
the Marine, or Sea-fide, they are 
hum'd and moiſt ; if from places 
which- produce aromacical ſubſtan-- 
es, they are odcrifcrous, wholſom 
and pleaſing: As they ſay who come 
from Arabia Felix, which producetly 
Spices, Perfumes, and Gommes, of 
fweet ſavour, or that which comes 
from Fontenay, and Vangirard at 
Paris, in the ſeaſon of Roſes, which 
3s all perfumed : as on the contrary, , 
thoſe winds that come from _— 
Places, as from the ſn]phureous (oi 
of Pozzxols, do ſmell il : as allo 
thofe that come from infe&ed places, 
bring the contagion along with them. 
; My third Principle ſhall be, thac 
the Air 1s ful throughout with ſmall 
bodics or atomes , or «rather that 
which. 
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which we call our air, is no other 
* than a mixtnre, or confuſion of ſuch 
atomes, wherein the acreal parts do 
predominate. | 

It is well known, that in nature 
there cannot be aftually found any. 
pure element, without being blended, 
with others , for the outward fire, 
and the light ating one way, and 
the internal fire of every body puſh- 
mg. on another -way ,. cauſeth this 
marvailous mixture of all. things in 
" all things, Wichin that huge extent, 
where we place the air,. there is 
{fufficient ſpace,and liberty Enough to- 
make ſuch a mixture,which Expert- 
ence, as well. as Reaſon, doth con- 
firm. TI have ſeen. lictle Vipers, as. 
'foon as they came from the eggs,. 
where they were ingendfed, being 
not yet an inch lcng; which, having - 
conſerved them in a large —_ 
covered with paper tyed round a- 
bout, that they might not get out, 
but, little: holes being: made with 
pins, that the air might enter, they, 
encreaſed in- ſubſtance, and. bignefle 
{o pradigiouſly in (ix, cight, or ten 


moneths, 


. 
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months,that it is incredible, and more 


ſenſibly, during the ſeaſon of the | 


be ct [en the air is fullex 
of thoſe. zthereal , and balfamical 
atotnes, which gave them their bal- 
famick virtue, which they drew for 
their nouricure. 

Hence it came that the Coſmopolites 
had reaſon to ſay, Eſt iz aere occultus 
vite Cibus., . There is a hidden 
food of life in the air, Theſe ſmall 
Vipers had but the air onely for 
_ their ſuſtenance, nevertheleſſe by 
this thin yiand,they came in leſs than 
a year to-a foct long, and proporti= 
onably big and heavy, Vitriol, Salt- 
peter, and ſome other ſubſtances, do- 
augment in the ſame manner, onely 
by attraQtion of air. | 

I remerfiber, that upon ſome occa-- 
hon, ſeventeen. or eighteen | years. 
ago, I had. occafion to uſe a pound 
of oil of tartar; it was at Paris, 
where I had then no. Operatory.. 
Then-1- defired Monſieur Ferrier, a 
man univyerfally known. by all ſuch 
that are curious, to-make me ſome, 
for he had. none then ready _— 

ut. 
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bnt did it expreffely for me, and for 
the calcination of tartar , twenty 
ponnd may be as cafily made as two, 
without encreaſe of charge,therefore 
he took occafion hereby tomake & 
quzntity for his own uſe. When he 
- brought it me, the oil did ſmell (o 
ftrong of the Roſe, that F complained 
that he ſhould [mingle it with that 
water, in regard T had defifed him: 
to do: it purely, by expoſing it to 
the humid air, for I verily thought 
that he had diſſolved rhe ſalt of rar- 
. tar in Roſe-water; he ſwore unto 
me that he had not mingled it with 
any liquor, but that he had left the 
tartar calcind within his Cellar, to: 
difſove of it ſelf. It was then in 
_ the ſeaſon of Roſes, therefore ic 
ſeems that the air being then full of 
the atomes ,. which come from the 
Roſes; and being changed: into wa* 
ter by the powerful attraQion of the 
falt of rartar, their ſme}! became ve- 
ry ſenfible in the place where they 
were gathered; as the beams of che 
Sun do burn, bemg crowded-toge= 


ther in a burging glaſle. 
I There 
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There happened alſo another mar- 
vailous thing, couching this op] of 
tartar,which may ſerve to prove a 
propoſition, which we have not yet 
rouched , but not to interrupt che 
courſe of the ſtory ; I will tell. it 
you by way of advance, It was, that 
as the feaſon of Roſes was palled, 
the ſmell of the Roſe did vaniſh 
away from the ſaid otl of tartar, 
ſo. that in'three or four moneths it 
was quite gone. But we were much 
Land; when the next year the 
ſaid odor of Roſes returned as ſtrong 
as ever it did, and. ſo went away 
again. towards winter, which courſe 
ir ſtill obſerves. Which made Mon- 
 fieur Ferrier to: keep it as a ſingular 
rarity, and the-laſt Summer | tound 
the effe& in. his houſe. 

We have in Lond:n an unlucky, 
and troubleſome confirmation of this 
dodrine, for the air uſeth to be full 
_ of ſuch atomes, The material then 
- whereof they make fire in that great 


City, is commonly of pit. coal,which 


is brought from Newcaſtle, or Scat- 
{and. This cole hath in it a. great 
quantity 


— 
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qnantity of volati| ſalt very ſharp, 


hich being carried on by the ſmoak 


\uſeth to diſſipate it ſelf, and hH the 


air, wherewith. it doth ſo incorpo- 
rate, that alrhongh we do nor ſee it, 
pu we find the effe&s, for it ſpoiles 

eds, Tapiftries, and other houſhold 
ſutks, that are of any beautiful fair 
colour, for the fuligmous air doth 
tarniſh it by degrees : and although 
one ſhould lock up his Chamber,and 
egine not thither a good while, and 
keep it never ſo-clean, yet at his re» 
turne, he will find a black kind of 
thin ſoot cover aH his houſhold-ſtuff, 
as welee im Mills, there is a white 
duſt, as alfo- in Bakers ſhops, which 
uſeth to whiten- the walls, and ſome- 


' times gets into cubboards and cheſts. 


The faid ecoal-ſ{oot alſo gets abroad, 
and fouls cloths npon hedges,as they 
are a drying, as' alfo in the Spring 
time, the very leaves of trees are 
beſooted therewith. Now, in re- 
ue that it 1s this air which the 

mgs draw for reſpiration among 
the inhabitans, therefore the flegme 


| and ſpittle which cumes from-them, 


1S 
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is commonly blackith and ful;ginous, 
Moreover the acrimony of this foot 
produceth another funeſtons effeft, 
' forit makes the people ſubjeR to 
inflammarions , and by degrees to 
ulcerations in the lungs. It is ſo 
corroſive, and biting, that if one 
- put gammons of baeon,.or beef, or 

er any other fleſh-within the chim- 
ney, it ſo dries it up, that it ſpoiles 
tn. Wherefore they who have weak 
tungs, quickly feel it, whence jt 
comes to palle, that almoſt the one 
half of them who dye in London, 
dye of prtiſical, and pulmonicall dj- 
ttempers, ſpitting commonly bloud 
from -their ulcerated ungs But at 
the beginng, of this malady, the re- 
medy 1s very alice ; Ic is but to ſend 
them to- a place where the air is 
good : many do uſually come to- 
Parz, who. have means to pay the 
charge of ſuch a journy, and they 
commonly uſe to recover their 
healchs in perfeftion, The ſame- in« 
eonveniences are allo, though the 
eperations be not ſo ftrong in the 
City of Liege, where the common: 
people 
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people burn no other than pit coals, 
which they call þ vi/le, Paris her 
felf alſo, although the circumambi- 
ent* be paſling good, yet is the ſub- 
_ je@&roincommodities of that nature. 

he exceſſively ftinking dirt and 
chaimels of that vaſt City, mingleth 
a great deal of il] allay with the py» 
rity of the air, ſtuffing it every where 
with corrupted atoms , which yet 
are not ſo pernicious as thoſe of 
London. We find that the moſt neat 
and poliſhed fkilver plate, expoſed to 
the air, becomes 1n - a. ſhort time 
livid, and foul, which proceeds from 
no other - cauſe -,. then' from thoſe 
black - atoms, the true colour. of 
putrefa&ion which ſtick untothem, 
I know 2 perſon of quality, (and z 
fingularfriend of nune) who is lodgr 
edin a place, where on _y _ 
a great man r people do inha» 
bir, where Dag, uſe to paſſe, 
and fewer Coache: : his neighbours 
behind his houſe empty their filth 
and - ordures in the middle of the 
freer, which uſethrhereby to be full 


of mounts of filth, which is uſed ws 
e 
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be carried 'away by Tombrells ; 
when they remove theſe ordures, 
you cannot imagine what a ſtench, 
and a kind of infe&ious air is ſmelt 
thereabout every where. The ſer- 
vants 'of my ſaid friend, when this 
happens, uſe to cover their plate, 
and andirons of poliſhed braſſe, with 
other of their faireſt honſhold-ſtuff, 
with cotten, or courſe bayes, other- 
wiſe they would be all tarnifhed ; 
yet nothing hereof is ſeen within 
the air : yet theſe experiences do 
manifeſtly convince, that) the air is 

Anffed with ſuch atoms/ I cannot 
omit to adde hereunto another ex- 
periment, which is, that we-:find by 
the effefts; how the rayes of Pe 
Moon are cold and moiſt./ It is with-" 
vue controverfie, that the Juminous 
parts of thoſe'rayes come from the 
Sun, the 'Moon' having no light at 
all within her, as her ecclipſes bear 
witneſſe, which happen when the 
earth -is oppoſire twixt her and the 
Sun, which interpofition hinders her 
to have light from his rayes. 'The 
beams then which come from the 
Moon, 
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Moon, are thoſe of the Sun, who 
glancing upon her, refle& upon ne, 
_ andſo bring with them the atoms of 
that cold and humid ftar, who par- 
ticipate of the ſource whence they 
come : | therefore if one ſhonld cx- 
. Poſe a hollow baſon, or glaſſe, to 
allemble them, one ſhall fnd, that 
whereas thoſe of the Sun do burn by 
ſuch a \conjunCture , theſe - clean 
contrary do refreſh and moyſten in 
a notable manner, leaving an aqua- 
tick, and viſcuous pany kind of 
ſweat upon the glaſſe. One wonld 
think it were a folly that one ſhould 
offer to waſh his hands in a well po- 
liſhed filver baſon, wherein there is 
not a _ of water, yet this may. be 
done by the refleftion of the Moon 
beams , onely, which will afford a 
competent humidity to do it, but 
they wo have tryed this have found 
their hands, after they are wiped, 
to be much moiſter than uſually : 
but this is an infallible way to take 
away warts from the haiids, if it be 
often uſed. 
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L et ns then conclude out of theſe 
premiſes; and experiments, that the 
_ airis full of atoms, which are drawn 
from bodies, by means of the lighr 
which refle&s thereon, or which 
fally out by the interior natural 
heat of thoſe bodies, which drive 
them forth. - It may haply ſeem 
mpoſſible that there can be an 
emanation of -ſo many ſmall bodies, 
that ſhould be ſpread up and down 
the air, and be ſo carried up and 
down;and fo far by a continual flux, 
po may ſay ſo) and yet the body 
Fhence they come - receives no dis 
mination that is perceptible, tho 
ſometimes tis viſible enough, as by 


the evaporatiens of the a of 


wine, musk, and other ſuch volaril 
ſubſtarices. Bnt this objeftion will 
benull, andthe two precedent prin» 
cipltes will render themſelves more 
credible, when we ſhall ſettle ano- 
ther, viz. That every body, be it 
never ſo little, is divifible ad infint- 
tum, not that it hath infinite parts, 
for the contrary thereof may be: 
demonſtrated, but ir is capable to: 


__ be. 


K 
BK 
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eng able ever to come to that 
wluch is nog divigble. © 
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be divided and ſubdivided nito:new _ 


" parts, without ever coming 'to the 


end of the diviſion. And it is this 
ſenſe that our Maſters teach us that 
quantity is infinitly diviſtble. This 
is evident to him who thall conſider 
wich , a profound imagmation the 
eſſence, and the formal reaſon of 
quantity, which is nothing elſe buc 
divifibilicy. But in regard that this 


 fpeculation, is very ſubtile, and 


metraphyfical, I will ſerve my- ſelf 
with ſome geometricall demonſtra- 
tions to prove this truth, for they 
accommodate beſt with the imagina+» 
tion. Euciide doth teach us-inthe 
tenth Propoſition of bis ſtxth book, 
that if one- take. a ſhort line, and 
another long one, and. that the long 
be divided to divers equall parts 
ewizt themſelves; The litcle one 
may be divided alſo into as .many 
equal parts among themſelves, and 
every one of thoſe parts alſo in 0+ 
thers, and theſe laſt into ſo many 
more, and ſo conſecutively, withouc 


But 
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But lers ſuppoſe (although it be 
impoſſible) that one might divide, 
And ſubdivide a line, ſo that at laſt 
we ſhoulfl come to an indiviſiole, 
and lets fee what will come of it. 1 
ſay then, that ſince the line doth 
reſolve it ſelf into indivifibles, ſhe 
ought to be compoſed of them; lets 
ſee whether that may be verified, 
To which purpoſeI take three indi- 
viſibles, and to diſtinguiſh them, let 
them be A. B. C. for if three milli- 
ons of indivifibles make a long line) 
three indivifibles will make a ſhort 


 .. ene. I put them then in a rank. 


_ Firſt, T put A, then B, ſo neer, that 
- they touch one another - 1 ſay thar 
B muft neceflarily poſſefle the ſame 
lace as A; or that it doth not poſ- 
efſe it; if it. doth poſſeſs the ſame 
place , they both together make 
no extenfion, and by. rhe. ſame rea- 
fon, neither 3 nor 3000 will do it, 
but all the indivigbles will unite to» 
ether, and the reſult of all ſhall be 
— onely one: indivifible. It muſt 
be then that being not both in the 
ſame place, yet. touching one anos 
<3 ther, 
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ther, ;one part. of - B muſt touch one 
part of A, and the other part touch- 
eth it not. Then I. adde the indivi- 
fible (, whereof one part ſhall touch 
a part of B,which touches nor A,and 
by this means B 1s copulant,lying be- 
tween AandC, to make the extenfi- 
on. To do this, you ſee that we muſt 
adnfit that B hath parts as the other 
two,which by your ſuppoſition are all 
indivifble, which being abſurd, the 
ſuppoſition 1s impoſſible. But to ren- 

thematter yet more perſpicnous, 
lets ſuppoſe that theſe three indi- 
viſibles, me one aleorars ra 
compole one line, the propokition 
ends cited from Euctide, Jeoni- 
ſtrates that this line may be divided 
into 'thirty, equal parts, or inro as 
many as you pleaſe : inſomuch that 
ic maſt be granted that every one of 
theſe three indivifibles may be divi- 
ded to three parts, which is point 
blank againſt the nature and defini- 
tion of an indivifible, But without 
_ dividing into ſo many parts, Eucl:de 
ſhews by his tenth 'propoſicion of his 
firſt Element, that every line may be 
. parted into two equal parts”: = 

_— thus 
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-this being compoſed of mdivifibles 
of unequal] number, it tauſt neceſſa- 
rily follow, that being parted into 
two,there muſt be an indiviſible more 
on the one fide than on the other,or 
that that-of the middle be parted in- 
to two halfs: infomnch, that he who 
denres that quantity may not. be 
divided, ad infinitum, doth entangle 
himſelf in abſurdicies-, and incom- 
prehenfible. impoſlibilities. And on 
the contrary, * he who affenrs 
it, will find it no' impoſſibility , 
inconvenient, that-che atoms of all 
bodies, which are in the air, may be 
divided, ftretcht and carryed' to a 
marvailons diſtance. Our very fen- 
ſes make faith hereof in ſome ſort : 
there is no body in'the World, 
which we know” of, ſo*ompaR, ſo 
ſolid, and weighty as gold, yet ne- 
verthelefſe, to what a ſtrange extent 
and. divifion may ut be brought unto, 
| Lets fake an ounce of this maſly 
mettal, it, ſhall be but a button as bi 

as wy fingers end. A beater of gol 

will make a thouſand leaves or more 
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ſhall ſuftize to guild the whole ſure 


face of a lingot of ſilver, of three or 
four ounces : lets give this guilded 
lingot of falver to them,who prepare 


- gold and {ilver thread to make lace, 


and let them draw it to the greateſt 
length and ſubtilty-they can,let them 
draw it to the thinne(ſs of a hair,and 
ſo this thread may be a quarter of a 
league loug in extent, if not more :; 
and in all this length chere will not 
be the ſpace of an atome which is 


not covered with gold. Behold a 


ſtrange and marvailous dilatation of 
this half leaf :let us do the like to all 
the reſt of the beaten, gold, ic will 
appear that by this means this ſmall 
button of gold may be ſo extended, 
that it may reach from this City of 


Montpellier to Pars, and far beyond. 


it; into how many million millions 
of atoms might not this guilded line 
be cut with ſmall ciſers, 
Now, tis caſte to comprehend that 
this. extention,and divifibility made, 
by ſuch grofſe inſtruments as ham- 


mers and ciſers, is not comparable to 
that which is moos by the light and 


rayes 


* 
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rayes of the'Sun. For it is certain, 
chat ifthis goſ may be drawn into 
ſich a great length by ſpindles, or 
wheels of iron, ſome of rhefe parts 
may eaſily be edrryed away by thoſe | 

winged Courfiers we ſpoke of be- 
fore,-] mean, by the raycs that flie 
in_a mcment from the Sun to the 
earth, | 
If 1 did not fear it would prove 
redions unto you by my prolixi- 
frm I would entertain you with the 
T= ſubtility of little bodies, 
iſſue forth from living bodies, 
by mean whereof our dogs in Ex- 
4 will purſire the ſent of a mans 
; or of a" beaſts, many- miles;: 
Inoe onely ſo, but they will find. 
great heap of ſtones that which 

a vo. S hath icknd with his hand : 
Therefore'it muſt needs be, that up- 
on the earth , or upon the ſtone, 
ſome, material parts'of the tonched 

Fen remain, yet the body dothnot 

rar diminiſh, no more than am-, 
and the Sheng $k ins 
es wil end one of them an 6dour 
curing a inmdrod years , - withous 


any 
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any diminution of skin or ſmell, In 
our Country they uſe to ſow a whole 
field with one ſort of grain, to wit, 
one . year with barly, the nexc with 
wheat, the third with beans;'and the 
fourth year they let it reſt, and 
ſtercorize it, that it may recover its 
vigor by attraQion of the vital ſpi- 
rit it receives from the' air, and fo 
plow it up again after the ſame de- 
grees, Now, the year that the field 


. tscovered with beans,the paſſengers- 


by do ufe to ſmell at a good diftance 
off, if the wind blow accordingly, 
the ſme! of the beans, if they be in 
flower: it ts #' ſmell that” hath a 
fuavity with it, butfading; #nd after= 
wards unpleaſant, and heady. But 
the ſmell! of Roſemary which comes 
from the coaſts of Spaiz , goes far 
farther. T have ſailed by ſea along 
thoſe coaſts divers times, and I have 
obſerved 'alwayes, that the Mariners 
know when they are within thirty 


_ or forty leagues of the Continent, 
. (1 do not exaftly remember the di- 


ftance) and they have this knowledg 
from the ſmell of the Roſemary,' 
D 2 which 
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which ſo abouuds in the. fields of 
Spain; I haveſmelt it as ſenſibly, as 
* if I had had a branch of Roſemary 
in my hand, and this was a day or 
two re. we.could diſcover land, 
tis true, the wind was in our faces, 
and came from the ſhore. Some 
Naturaliſfts write that Vulrures have 
come two or three hundred leagues 
off, by. the ſmell of. carrens, and 
dead bodies left in the field, after 
ſome bloudy battle; and it was 
known that theſe birds came from a 
far off, becauſe there is none uſeth to 
breed there :. they have a quick 
ſmelling, and it muſt -be, that the 
rotten atoms of thoſe dead karkaſes 
were tranſported by the air ſo far ; 
and thoſe birds having once caught 
the ſent; they purſue it to the 
very ſource,, and the ncerer they - 
come to that, the ſtronger it is, 

We will conclude here that which 
we had to ſay touching the great 
extent of thoſe little bod ies, which 
by the: mediation of the Sun beams, 
and of the hight, uſe to ifſue- forth * 
out of all bodies that are competes 

Ly O , 
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of El:ments, who throng the air, 
and are carried a marvailous diſtance 
from the place, and bodies where 
they have their origen, and ſource, 
the proof, and explication. of which 
things hath been che aime of my dif- 
courſe hitherunto. wh 
Now, my Lords, I muſt, if you 
ns make you ſee how theſe ſmall 
»odies that ſo fill, and compoſe-the 
air, are' oftentimes drawn'to a road 
altogether differing from that which 
their univerſa} cauſes ſhould make 
them -hold; and:it hall be our fifth 
principle, 
One may remark within- the 
courſe, and zconomy of nature, 
, fandry forts of attrattions : as thar 
of ſuccion, or ſucching, whereby I 
haveſeena ball of lead at che botrom 
of along ſteel exaftly wrought, fol- 
low the air,. which one ſucked ou 
of the mouth of a Canon, with that 
umpecuolity , and ftrength, that it 
broke his teerh. The acttraftion of 
water or wine that is done by the 
inſtrument Scyphon is like to- this, 
for by means of that, one liquor is 
 .  Þ_ 
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made to palſe from one veſlel into 
another, without changing any way 
the colour; or n{ing of the lees, 
There is another ſort of attreftion 
which is cated magnetical, whereby 
the loadſtone draws the iron. Ano- 
ther elef&rick, when the Jett-ſtone 


—draws unto it ſtraws. There is ano- 


ther of the Flame, when the ſmoke 
of a-candleput. out, draws the flame 
of 'that'which burns hard by, and 
makes it defcend to light that which 
is ont,” There is another of -Filtra- 
t:0#, when one: humid body mounts 


- pon a dry body, or when the con- 


trary' is done. Laftiy, when the fre, 
or {ome'hot body draws the air, 
and that 'which is mixed there- 
with. L Kos. 

 Wewilltreathere of the two firſt 
ſpecies of attraftion, I have ſuffcj- 
ently ſpoken of the'reſt in another 
place. Filtration may ſeem to him 
who hath not attentively conſidered * 
it, nor- examined by what circum- 


Nances ſo. hidden a fecrer of nature. 


comesto paſle, and to a :perſon of 


ca 
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to be done by ſome occult virtue, or 


I: property,and will perſwade himſelf, 


. that within the Filere, or trayning 
inſtrument, there is ſome ſecret 
Sympathy , which makes water to 
mount up contrary tv its natural 
motion. | | 
But he who will examine the bu= 
fineſs, as it ought to be, obſerving 
all that is done, without omicting 
afy circumſtance, he witl find there 
is nothing more natural, and that ig 
& 9g \þ ic: ſhould be otherwiſe.” 
And we muſt make the (ame judge- 
ment of all: che profound wy fteries, 
and hidden't my fteries of naenre : if 
one would take the pains todiſcoyer 
them, and. ſcarch mto- them with 
judgement. | | 

' - Behold then, how Filtratioz is 
made, they uſe to put a.Johg toung 
of cloth, or :;cotten, or. ſpongy mac» 
ter, within an earthen port-of water 
or other liquor, . and let hanging 
uponthe brim. of the pot a' goo 
part of the cloth, and one ſhall ſec 
the water. preſently mount up, and 
palſe above the. brink. of. the.vele), 
D. 4 and. 
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and drop at the lower end of the 
piece of cloth, _ the ground, or 
within ſome veſlel : and the Gard- 
ners make uſe of this method to 
water their plants and flowers in 
Summer by ſoft degrees, As alſo 
the Apothecaries, and Chymiſts, to 
ſeparate their liquors, from their 
dregs, and refidences. SA 

To comprehend the reaſon why 
the water aſcends in that manner, 
 Tetus neerly obſerve all that is done. 
That part of the cloth which is 
within the water, becomes wetted, 
"to wit, it receives and jmbibes the 
water through its ſpongy; and dry 
parts at firſt. This cloth ſwells in 
receiving the water, ſo two bodies 
joyned together, require more room 
than one of them would by it ſelf. 
Let us confider this fwelling, and 
augmented extenſion in the laft 
| thread of them which touch the wa- 
ter , viz. that: on the fuperficies, 
which to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt, let ir be marked at the two 
ends, (as by a line) aswith A. B.- 
and the thread which immediately, 

| follows, 
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follows, and is above it, let it be 
C. D. and the following E. F. then 
with G. H. and ſo to the end of 
the toung : I ſay then that therhread 
A. B. diſating it ſelf, and ſwelling 


_ * by means of the water which enters. 


twixc it fibres, or ſtrings, approach- 
eth by lictle and little ro C.D. which: 
is yet dry, becauſe it toucheth. not 
the water ; but when A. B. is grown 
ſo: grofſe, and ich ene reaſon 
of the water which enters, that it 
fills all the. vacuity, and all the di- 
ſtance which lies twixt it, and C. D: 
as allo that it prelieth againtt CD. 
by reaſon of 1ts Extenſion, which is 
greacer than the ſpace was betwixt 
them- both, then it wets C. D. be-: 
cauſe the thread AB. being com+ 
prefted ,. the. exterior part of the 
water which was in it,,coming,to be: 
puſhed on upon C. D, ſeeks there a 
lace,and entreth within the threeds, 
id wets them, ,in. the. ſame manner 
as.at firſt the exterior,.and higheſt 
part,. became wet.. C. D.. being ſo 
wetted, it ſhall dilate it ſelf as A. B. 


did, and conſe uently. preſling a- 
"5 gainſt. 
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zainſt E, F, it cannot chuſe but work 
the ſame. effe& in it, which before 


it had received. by the (welling and- 
dilatation.of A. B. and fo by gentle 


degrees every thread wets its neigh=- 
bour, untill the very laſt thread of 
cloth toung. Andi 15 not to be fear- 
ed. that the continuity of the water 
wi 

chords, or: that it will 


to be mounted render the aſcent 
the more eaſie, and the woolly fibres 
of every thread, ſeem to reach their 
hands ro help them np at every 
pace : and ſo the facility of getting 
up. contremont ,. joyned with the 
fluidneſs of the water, and the na- 
rure of quantity,- which tends al- 


wayes to the uniting of ſubſtances, 


and of bodies which it clothes, when 
there occuresno other predominant 


' cauſeto break, and divide it,cauſeth. 


that the water keeps it ſelf. in one 


piece, .and, alfeth above the brink. 
of the par; 'Aﬀeer that its voyage is. 
made more- eaſte,, for it goes after its. 
- Natural panching ,, alwayes *down- | 


wards, 


| break, eat this ſcale of 
recoy] back= 
wards, for thoſe little ladders ſo eaſy 


VI. 
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wards. And if che end of 'the cloth 
hangs lower without the pot, then 
the ſurface of the water within the 

ot, the water ſpills on rhe earch, or 
Mme vellel placed beneath, as we (ee 
that a heavier chord being hung up- 
on a pully the longeſt, and heavielt 
falls upon the ground, and carrieth 
away the ſhorteſt, and lighteſt, ma» 
king it paſſe above the pully. But 
-if the outward end of the cloth 
which is wichout the pot were hori- 
zontal, with the ſurface of the wa- 
rer, and did hang no lower then it, 
the water would be immoveable : 
as the two fides of a balance, when 
theres equal weight in both the ſcales. 
And if one would powre -out the 
water that ,1s in the pot, in ſuch 
ſort that the ſuperficies did grow 
lower than the end of the cloth : In 
that caſe the. aſcending water be- 
coming more heavy than the deſcen- 
dant on the other fide, without- the 
pot, it, would cal} back” that- which 
was gone ont before, and.was ready 
ta fall, and would make it thruſt on, 
and rctum.to- its. former pace, and 
enter 


(60) 
enter” again into the por, ro minyle- 
again with the water which lyes. 
therein. 

You fee then this myſtery,which 
at firſt was ſurprirzing ,, diſplayed, 

_ and made as fanuliar'and natural, as 
ro ſee a ſtone fall down fromthe air. 
Tis true, that to make a demonſtra- 
tion thereof, by an exaGt, and com- 

-pleat rigor, we miſt adde other cir- 
cumſtances, which we have done in 
another Diſcourſe , wherein I ex- 
prefſely treated of this ſubje&. But 
that which T now ſay. is ſufficient to- 
give @ tintture how. this ſo: notable: 

an attraftion is made. 

_ - Fheotherattraftion which comes 
by fire, which draws untoit the am- 
bient air,with the ſmal bodies there- 
in, is made thus; 

\ * The Fire afting according to-its 

own nature, which. to puſh on. a 

'continual river, or exhalation of its 

arts, fromthe center.to the tircum- 

' Ference, and out of its-ſource, carri» - 
ethi away with ic the air. which ad- 

ned-, and ſticking to-it on all 
ides,,as-the water. of a river trains 
along 
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along with it the earth of thae chan» 
nel or bed, through which it glides. 
For the air being humid, and: the. 
fire drye, they cannot do-lefſe than 
embrace,.and huy one anuther, Bur 
there muſt a new air come from the 
places circumjacent, to fill the room 
of that which is carried away by the 
_ fire, otherwiſethere would a vacuity 
bappen, which nature abhors. This 
new air remains not long in the p'ace 
which it comes to. fill, but the fire, 
who is in a continual carreer, and 
emanation of. his parts,. carries it 
preſently with him, and-draws the 
new air, and ſo-there is a perpetual, 
and conſtant current of the air, as 
long as the aGion of fire continues. 
We dayly ſee the experience hereof, 
for if one makes a good fire in ones 
Chamber, ic draws the air from the 
door, and: windows, which chough- 
ene would ſhut,.yet there be crevi- 
ces and holes for the air to-enrer, 
- and coming near them, one ſhall 
hear a kind of whiſling noife, which 
the air makes in prefling to enter, 
and. tis the ſame. cauſe chat nes 
ceth. 


162} 
eeth the ſound of the Organ and 
flute; and he who-weuld ſtand be- 
tween the crevices, and the fire, he 
ſhould. find- ſuch-an impetuoſity of 
that artificial wind; that he would 
be ready to freeze, while he is ready 
to burn the tother fide next theHre. 
And a candle of wax being held in 
this current of the wind, would melc | 
by her flame blown againſt the wax, 
and waſte away ina very ſhort time: 
whereas if that candle itood in_ a 
calm place, that her flame might 
burn npward;-it would laſt much 
longer. Bur if there be no paſlage 
whereby the air may enter into the 
Chamber, the one part then of the 
vapor of. the wood which ſhould 
have converted to flame, and fo 
mounted up the funnel] of the chim- 
nep deſcends downward againſt its 
nature, for to ſupply the defe@& of 
air within. the (aid: Chamber, and 
fills it with ſmoak, bur at laſt the fire 
choaks, and extinguiſheth for want 
of air. Whence it come topalle that 
the Chymifts have reaſon to ſay , 
that the air is the life of the-fire,. _ 

well. 
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well as other animals. Bat if one 
puts a baſon, or veſſel of water be= 
fore the fire upon the hearth, there 
will be no ſmoke in the Chamber; - 
alrhough it- be ſo cloſe ſhut, tha 
the air cannot enter, for the fire at- 
eras parts of the water, which is a 
hqmd ſubftance, and eafte ro move 
our of its place, which aquatic parts 
rarife themfelves into air, and there- 
by perform the funCions of the air.. 
This is more evidently ſeen if the 
Chamber be little, for then the air 
which is there penned in, is ſooner 
raiſed np, and carried away. And 
by reaſon of this attrattion, they uſe. 
to make great fires, where there are 
huſhold-ſtuff, of men. that died of 
. the Peſtilence to difinfet them. Fot 
by this inondation of air which is 
drawn, the fire doth as it wereſweep 
the walls, the planks, wich other 
places of the Chamber, and takes 
_ away thoſe lictle pnerified, ſharp, 
eorroſive, and venemous bodies, 
which were the infeQions_ that ad- 
kered unto it, drawing them- into 
the fire; where. they are partly _— 
: and. 
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and partly. ſent up intc the chimney, 
accompanied with: the atoms of the 
fire, and the ſmoke. It is for this 
reaſon that. the great Hippocrates, 
which groped ſo far into the ſecrets 
of Nature , disinfe&ed, and freed 
from the plague a- whole Province,. 
or entire Region, by cauſing them 


to-make great fires every where. + 
. Now, this manner of attraftion 


is made, not onely by a ſimple fire,. 


but by that which partakes- of it, 
vis, by the heated ſubſtances : and: 
that which is the reaſon and caiiſe 
of the one, is alſo the cauſe of 'the 
ether. For the ſpirits, or ignited 
parts <vaporating from ſuch a.ſub- 
ſtance, or hot body, carry away with 


them the adjacent air, which ought * | 


neceflarily to be nouriſhed by, ſome 
other air, or by ſome matter which 
keeps the place of the air, as we 
have ſpoken.of the baſon,. and tub 
of water put before the fire to.hinder 
ſmoke. It is upon this foundation 
that Phyſitians do ordain the hot 
application of Pigeons, or young 
ozs, or ſome _ hot animals, x0 
264 4 
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the ſoles of the feet, or the hand- 
wriſts, or the ſtomacks, or navills of 
their patients, to extra@ out of their 
bodies the wind, or ill vapors which 
infet them ; and in time of conta- 


g10N, or univerſal infe&ion of tle 


air, pigeons, cats, dogs, with other 
hot animals, uſe to be killed, which 


make continually a =o tranſpira- 


tion of evaporation of ſpirits, becauſe 
the air by thoſe attraftions ic makes, 
taking the room of the ſpirits , 
which iſſue forth of evaporation,the 

eſtiferous atoms which are ſcattered 
in the air, and accompany it, uſe 


| to ſtick to their feathers, $kins, or 
.- furres, | 


-- And for the ſame reaſon we fee 
that bread coming hot from the 
Oven, draws unto it the muſt of the 
cask, which ſpoiles the wine, if they 


put it hor nponrthe bung.. And that 


onions,& ſuch hot bodies which per- 
petually exhale unto them the uy 
parts, which appears by the ſtrengt 

ef their ſmel}, are quickly taken 
with infections airs, if they be expo» 
ſed unto. them, which is one of the 


tagnes, 
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fignes to know, whether the whole 
malſle of che air be vniverlally in- 
ſeſtad;. F971 | 
And one. might reduce to this 
head * the great attra&ion of air, 
which: is* made by calcind bodies 
and particularly” by tartar, all igni- 
ted by the violent aftion of the fixe 
Upon. it, which is heaped togerher, 
and bodified among bis ſalt : for 1 
have obſerved that it attrafts unto 
jr ninetimes more air than'it weighs 
it ſelf. For if one ſhould expoſe to 
the air a pound of ſalt of tartar 
well calcind,and burnt; it will afford 
you ten paund,of gaad oy! of tartars 
drawing unto it, and ſo bodifying 


. the circnmjacentair, and that where- 


with- tis mingled ; as it befel} that 
- oy of tartar which Monſieur Ferrier 
made me, "whereof 1 ſpake before, 
- Bur: me thinks thar alt this is but 
little compared to the atcraftion of 
air,which was made by the body of a 
certain Nunne at Rome, whereof Pe- 
trus Servius, Urban the Eighth's Phy= 
fitian makes mention un a book which . 
he! hath publiſhed , couching- the. 


 marvyailous. 
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marvailons accidents -which he ob» 


ſerved in his time. Had ]-not ſuch 
a vouchy, I durſt not produce this 


_ Hiftory, although: the Nunne hex 


ſelf did cnnfirm it unto me, and that 
a good number of Do&ors, of the 


| faculty of Phyſick at. Rome, did 


allure me of the truth thereof : 


1 There was a Nunne, that by exceſfe 


of faſting, of watchings, and mental 
oriſons, was ſo heated -in her body, 
that ſhe ſeemed to be all on fire, 
and _ her bones _ up, and cal- 
cind : This heat then this internal 


| fre: drawing the air ſo powerfully ; 


this air did incorporate within her 
body, as it uſeth tode in ſalt of 
Tartar, and the paſſages being all 
open, it got to thoſe parts, where 
there is: moſt ferolity, which is the 
bladder, and: thence ſhe rendred it 
in'water among her urine, and that 
in an incredible quantity , for ſhe 
voided duri ſome weeks more, 
than two hundred pounds of water 
every four and twenty hours. With 
this notable example I will put an 
end to the experiments, I have _ 
ge 
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ged toprove and explicatethe attra- 


&ion which is made, of air, by hor 
| and ignited bodies, which areof the 
nature of fire. 

My fixch Principle ſhall be, that 
when fire, or ſome [26 body attrafts 
the air, and that which is wichin the 
air, if ic. happens that within that 


air there be found ſome diſperſed 


atoms of the ſame nature, with the 
body which draws them,the attraQi- 
on of ſuch atoms is made more 


powerfully, then if they were bo- 


dies of a different nature, and theſe - 


atoms do ſtay, ſtick, and mingle with 


more wiltingnefſe with the body | 


which draws them. The reaſon 
| hereof is __ ner yromges her 
Sympathy they have one with the 

other. if I ſhould not explicate 
wherein this reſemblance conſiſted, 
J ſhould expoſe my ſelf to the ſame 
cenfure and blame, as that which E 
taxed at the beginning of my Dil- 
courſe, tonchimg thoſe who ſpeak 
but lightly and vulgarly of the Pow- 
der of Sympathy ,- and ſuch mar- 
vajls of nature. Bur when LY 

| ; are 
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' have cleared that which I contend 


for by ſuch a reſemblance and con- 
veniency, I hope then you will reſt 
ſatisfied. I conld make you ſee that 


« there are many ſorts of reſemblarices 


which cauſe an union: between bo- 
dies, but I will content my ſelf to 


ſpeak here onely three fignall 


OE. 

The firſt reſemblance ſhall be 
touching weight, whereby bodies of 
the ſame degree of heavineſlſe do 
aſſemble togerher,the reaſon where- 
of is evident, for if one body were 
more light, ic would ocupy a higher 


. ficuation than the heavier body, as 


on the contrary, if a body were more 
weighty ,ic would deſcend lower.than 
that which is leſſe heavy, but both 
having the ſame degree of hea» 
vineſſe, they keep company together 
wn equi/ibrio, 4s one may {ce by ex-. 
perience in this gentile example, 
which - ſome curious ſpirits _ 
roduce, for to make us under 
+= the four elements are ſituated 
one above the ocher, according. to 
their weight, and beayineſlc, neg 
| ulc 
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uſe to//put in_a viall the ſpirit of 
wine tin&turd with red, to repreſent 
the fire, the ſpirit of turpentine 


- einKured wich "blew for the'air, the 


fpirit of water tm&tared'with-green, 
co repreſenttlie- element of 'water; 


And to repreſent the earth', the 


Powder of ſome ſolid mertal ena- 
melld ; you ſee them one upon- the 
other, without mnxing, and if you 
ſhake them- together by' a violent 
avirattion', you 'thall fee 'a Chaos , 
ſuch a confnfiem,” thar it will ſeem 
ther”'s no particular #romes that be- 
long to any of thofe bodies, they are 


ſo hidHed'pell -meft' altogether. 


Bat''ceaf&, rhts- fion, and 'you 
ſhall ſeep; wu ng of theſe 
forr- \nbftances. go to its natural 
place, calling again, and* labonrin 
rv unite allthetraroms im one dit 
yrs roo ou ſhi feemo mixture 
at ub 2 4 wn el3 MM | 
' "The ſerond reſemblance of baties 
which draw one «rtother, and unite, 
is among them ,'which are of the 


ane degree” of thjiry dud denfiry; 
The'narare wit Rt 'of. Drajrby 
fr F ocrenrry 
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| isto reduce to unity all things-which 


it finds, 1f chere interpolſe not ſome 
other ftronger power, ho the differ- 
mg ſubſtantial! forme, which doth 
multiply it ) do- not kindes, And 
the:realon. of that is evidenc, for the 
eſſence of Quantity is a diviſibiliry, 
or capacity to be divided, which is 


as much to ſay, as to make it Many, 


whence it. may 'be inferred that 


Brantity it felf 1s. not many, there= 


fore ſhe 150f her (elf; and-in-her own 


- nature, a- continued extenſion : 


feeing then that the nature of Duane 
tity in general tends to-unity, and 
continuity, the firſt. differences of 
Quantity, which are rarity, and den 
ficy, muſt. produce the ſame effe& of 
any, and continuwry in thoſe bo- 


dies:which convene in the ſame;de- 


gree with them. For-prodf whereof, 
we find that water dork unice, and 
incorporate it {eVf, ſtrongly, and-ea- 
fily with water, 01)-with-01), the ſpi- 
ric of wine with ſpiricof wine, buc 
water and oil can hardly unite, nor 
metcury/with the. {pirit of Fine,and 
ether bodies of differing denſity and 
temuty The 
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The third reſemblance of bodies 
which unites and keeps them ſtrong- 
ly rogether”, is that of Figure: I 
. willnotſerve my ſelf here with. the 
ingenious conceit of a great perſo- 
, nage, who holds that the continuity 
of bodies reſults from ſome ſmall 
hookings or claſpings,” which keeps 
them togerher, and are differing mn 
bodies of a differing nature. But 
. not to extend my ſelf two diffuſtve- 
ly in every particularity,l will ſay in 
grolle, as an apparent thing , that 
every kind of body affedts a parti- 
cuſar figure. We ſee it plainly in 
the ſeveral ſorts of ſalt, peele, and 
ſtamp them ſeparately, diflolve, coa- 
gulate, and x whe: them as long as 
you þ rage they come again alwayes 
ro their own natural agure.,. after 
every diſſolution, and coagulation. 
The ordmary ſalt-doth form ic {elf 
alwayes in cubes of fourſquare faces, 
falt-peter m1 formes of- ſix faces: 
Armoniac (ſalt in Hexagons of fix 
I as the ſnow doth, which is 
fexangulary. Whereynto Mr. Da+» 
viſon attribuges the pentagonary fi- 
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gure of every one: of thoſe ſtones 
which were found in the bladder of 
Monſieur Peletier, to the number of 
foarſcore ; for the ſame immediare 
efficient cauſe, which is the bladder, 
had imprinted its ation both within 
the ſtones, and the (aſt of the urine. 


The Diſtilſators obſerve,thac if they 
. powre upon the dead head of ſome 


diſtillation, the water which was di- 
ſtilled ir imbibes ir, and re-unites 
incontinently, whereas if one would 
powre any other water of an hetero- 
geneous body, it ſwims onthe top, 
and incorporates with 'much difh- 
culty. The reafon is, 'that' the di- 
mlPd water which ſeems to bean 
homogeneons body, yet 'tis compo- 
fed of fmall bodies of: diſcrepant - 
figures, as. the Coymiſes do plamly 
demonſtrate, and theſe atomes bei 
chaced by the ' a&tion' of fire, out 0 
their own Chambers, of as from the 
beds, which appropriated wito them 
by an exaCt juſtneſfe , when they 
come back totheir antient habitatie 
*ons, viz.to thepores which are lefr 
inthe dead-heads, they-acconimo- 
14, 25. HR E date 
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datethemſcl ves, and amiably-rejoyn 
and  comenſurate together, The 
ſame happens when.it rains after. a 

long drouth ; for the earth inumEe- 
diately drinks up the water, which 
had been drawn up by the Sun, 
whereas any other ftrange liquor 
would enter with ſome difficulty. 
Now, that there are differing pores 
in bodies which ſeem to be homo- 
eneous, Monſieur Gaſſeudi afhirms 
t, and undertakes to prove it by the 
diſſolution. of ſalts of differing na- 
tures in common water, when {aics 
he co this effeft, that when you have 
diffolved * common ſalt, as much as 
ic caſt bear, if you put onely a ſcru- 
pte more, it will leave it entire in 
the bottom, as if it were ſand, or 
peyers eyormale By, 3 ; 9 Om | þ 

Ve & quantity of ſalt-peter, 

ns rio, it wan nos rhiladale 
fr will diffolve as much of Armonia» 
call falr, and ſo others of different 
figures. In ſo muck as I have obſer» 
elſewhere, we ſee plainly by the 
zconomy of Nature, bodies, of 
_ the fame figure uſe to me more 


rongly, f. © 
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frongly; and unite themſelves with 
more facility, Which is the reaſon 
why thoſe that wake a- ſtrong glue 
to glue together broken;pors of pars 
celaip, or » chryſal; or fuck ſtuff, do 
alway Cy m—_—_ with the. ghie the 
powder of that body, which they 
endeavour.to raccomodate. And the 
Goldſmiths themſelves, when chey 
gd about to'ſadder'together:piccey 
of gotd, or of ſilver, they mingle 
= rainy alyayes in! cheir own 
Bu Ai #- 


+ Having hitherto run through chic 
reaſons and cauſes why ies of 
the: ſame vature, draw. one to ana» 
ther: with greater fatility and force 
than others , and why they unite: 
with more pramptitude, lets now ſee: 
according to:.qur-method, how ex+ 
_ povictide/: confirms ' this , diſcourſe, 
ir tanural; things we muſt have: 
recourke, cov dermer reſſors,; to:ckpee 
nence; And. all: reafoning that is. 
not ſupported fo, onght tobe repu- 
diated, or at leak vfpetted to be; 


Tis'an ordinary thing, when-one. 
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finds himſelf burne-as in the hand, 
he holds it a good while as near' the 


fire as he can; and by this means the , 
nired 'aromes off the 'fire; »and of | 


. hand ''mingling ({0gerieers and 
drawing one-anocher,and the ſtrong- 
er of the two, which are thofe-of the 
fire, having the maſtery, 'the hand 
finds ir ſelf 'muchi eaſed of thein- 
flammation- which' ic 'ſuffered;: Tis 
an ordinary remedy, thongh @ naſty 
one; that they who'have ill -breaths, 
hold their mouths open at the mourh 
of a-privy, as long as they can; and 
by the reiteration of this remedy, 

ey. find 'themſclyes- cured at:laſt, 
the greater: ſtink of''the privy-draw- 
ing unto it, and carrying away :the 
leflſc, which is that of the mouth. 
Fhey who. have been pricked, or bit 
by a'' Viper, :or Scorpion, hold: over, 


e bittenzorpricked place, vhehead: 
of a Viper or \Scorpion' bruifed, and | 
by this meangFhepoytlon, by a'kind' } 


of -filtration way,' went- on to gain 
the heart of che party, returns back 
to its principles, and ſo. leaves the 
party well recovered, - Iu time of 
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common - contagion, .they uſe. tg 
carry abouc them, the powder. of 3 


toad, and ſometimes a liying toad or 


ſpider ſhut up in a box z or eIſe they, 
carry arſnick, or ſome, other yene= 
mous ſubſtance , which. draws .untq 
it the contagious air, which other> 
wiſe, would .infe&_ the party : and 
the ſame powder of wal draws un, 
to it the poiſon of a peſtilencial cole., 
The-ſcurf or farcy.. is a, venemous,. , 


and Pontagion ous ' bymor. within, the 
body of 2 rſe, hang a toad about, 
theneck of the horſe, in a little bag, 
and he will be cured infallibly. ; the 
toad, which js. the ſtronger poylon, 
drawing to it the, venome which was: 
within the .horſe.. Make water te 
evaporate, out, of a ſtove, or other 
room, joſe ſhut, if there be nothing 
har.draws this vapor, it will ſtick;to 


ther walls of 'the.ftove_, and as it, 
. cools, it.,recondenſeth there into.was 


ter:: bur. if you;pur a baſon ar buc- 
vet full of water inco any part of 
he Rove, ic wil attratt, all the vapor. 
which filled.;che chamber, and. ſq 
doing, 16! parr,,of the. wall will. be 
3 wewed, 


E {7$) 
wetted. + If you diſſolve Mercury, 
which reſolving. into {mogk, dorh 


pale res the recipient, par into the - 
d of the H a little thereof, 


and' all the mertury i the imbick 
will 5 mevg there, and nothitig will 


= into- the recipient. If you 


il che ſpirit of falt, or of vitriol, 
or the baume of ſu}pher, and learing 
the paſfage free 'betwixr the {| <4 its 
and the dead head, \ whenes it iſſue 
forth, the'ſpirits will return tb the 
dead "head, -which being fixt, and 
not able to moytre f Up, raws them” 
nnto it. 

, doen 2 Think tis 
O ere eto pro- 
viſion for all 'the- year of 'Yeniſon 
Feb and mo#t fovory; mhich iv 
avory, Sin 

July, and Auguft, they bake it'in 
rthen pots, or Ryecruft, afrer they 
have well ſcaſond it with ſalr and 
ſpices,and bein cold,they cover it 6 
gersdeep with freſhbucrer,rHcthe 
air may not enter. Nevertheleffe cis 
obſerved afterall the diligence that 
oue can make, that when the living 
LEO - beaſts, 
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.. beaſts, which are of the ſame nature, 
and kind, are in Rut, the fleſh which 
is in the por ſmells very rank, and 
very much changed, having a {tron- 
ger taſt, becauſe of the ſpirits which 
come at this ſeaſon from the m__ 
beaſts, which ſpirits are attratte 
naturally by the dead fleth : and 
then one hath much co do to preſerve 
it from being quite ſpoiled : but che 
ſaid ſeaſon being palſed, there is no 
danger, or difficalry to keepie guſt- 
full all che year long. Ie 

' The wineMarchanrs obſerve in this 
Country ,and every where elſewhere 
there is wine,«that diiring the ſea- 
ſon that the Vines are in flower, the 
wine which is jn the Cellar, makes a 
kimd-of fermentation, -und' 'puſherh . 
forth ' a Jittle whice lee, ( which F 
think they call the 'morher of che 
mn! upon the ſurface of the wine, 
which continueth in a kind of difor- 
der, untill the flowers of the Vines 
be fallen, and then this agitation of 
fermencation being ceaſed; all rhe 

wmne returns to the ſame ſtate it was 
m before. 
E 4 N o- 
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.. Noryis it now that thisobſervation _ 
hath been made,but befides divers 0+ 
thers, who ſpeak hereof, St. Ephrem + 

the Syrianglin his laſt Will and Teſta» - 
ment, ſome 11300 years ago, reports 
this very ſame circumſtance of wine, 
which ſenſibly ſuffers an agitation*& 
fermentation within the: veſſel the 
ſame time,that the Vines ſeem to ex+ 
haletheir ſpirits in the Vineyards.He 
makes uſe of the ſame example indry 
onions,which bud-in the houſe,when 
| thoſe inthe garden begin tocomeout 
[-... , oftherarth; andto embalm the air 
i} * ©-/Ewich their ſpirits; hewing thereby by 
.  theſeknown examplezof nature, the | 
communication between living pery 
fons,and the ſouls of the dead. Now, 
_ thoſe winy ſpirits that iflue from the 
buds and flowers, filling- the air, (as 
' the ſpirits of Roſemary uſe to doin 
$pain)they aredrawnincothe veſlels 
by the connatura), & attraftive yer- 
rue of the wine within:and theſe new 
volatil ſpirits entring» do excite the 
moſt fixed ſpirits of the wine, and (o 
| eauſe a fermentation,as if one ſhould 
[] powre therein new or ſweet winezfos 
11 
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= 
mall fermentatious,there is a ſepara” 
tion made of the terreſtrial paxts from 
the oily ,which-come out of the elſen- 
tial- partfy, and. ſo the lighteſt mount 
up- to the ſuperficies , the beavieſt 
become - tartar lees, which fall into 
the bottom. But in. this: ſeaſon, if 
one. be nor very careful ro Keep the * 
wine in a proper ,, and temperate 
place, and keep. the cask. full, and 
well, bungd; and uſe, other. endeas 
vours-y. which. are ordinary *wich 
Wine Coupers, one runs a hazard to 


| have his wine impaird,or quite ſpoi= 


led,: becauſe, that the, yolacil fpirits 
coming .to.. evaporate: themſelves , 
they, carey away.with them the ſÞi- 
rits of the wine that 1s barrelled 2 
exciting them, and mingling with 
them. -As in like maiiner. the oil of 
tartar, which Monſieur Ferrier made, 
attrating to itſelf the volacil ſpirits 
of Roſes, diffuſed. in.the air in their 
ſeaſon, ſuffered ſuch, afermcntation, 
and 'made every yeap new. atrradti- 
ons.of the like ſpirits, in., regard of 
the athnity, which chis. oul, had con- , 
traQed wirh. thoſe ſpirits, at its firkt, 

| "® % birth,, 
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birth, whereof it was deprived as: 
the ſcafon paſſed. And tr for the 
very ſame reaſon that a table cloath,, 
or napkin, ſpotted with mulberries,, 
or red wine, is caftly whitned zgain 
at the ſeaſon that -the plants do. 
flower ; whereas at any othertime: 
theſe ſpors can hardly be waſhed' a- 
way... But tis not onely in Frence 
wh other places, where Vines are: 
gitar Cellers' of wine that. this fer- 
mentation happens : in | England, 
where we have not Vines enough to: 
Make wine, the ſame thing is obſer- 
ved,.yea, and fome- particnlarities 
_ Althongh. they' make no- 
wine in enr Country” to ary confi- 
derable proportion, - yet we. have 
 winethere in great abundance, which 
&s brought over by the-Nerchants : 
ker 'uiſeth to come principally from: 
there places, v1z. from the Canaries, 
frotn Spain, from Gaſcony. Now,rhefe 
Kepions being winder different de- 
grees and climates in point of latt- 
rude, and conſequently one Country 
+ bs boecer or colder than the other ;. 
er that the ſame yegetalls (grow to: 
OORIOY maturity 
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maturity ſooner, it' comes to paſſe 
that the foreſaid fermentation of 
our differing wines advanceth it ſelf 
more or leſſe, according as the vines 
whence they proeced, 'do bud and 
| flower in the region where they 
grow : it being conſenraneous to 
reaſon, that every ſort of wine at-= 
tratts more willingly the ſpirits of 
thoſe Vines whence they coine, that 
of any other. = 

I cannot forbear but I muſt tiuke 
ſome digreſlion here, to unfold fume 
other effects of nature, which we ſee: 
often, and are not lefle cutious than 
the moſt principal] which we treat of,, 
and will ſeem to be derived: from 
more obſcure cauſes, notwithſtund- - 
ing in. many circumſtances they de- 
pend on the ſame principles, and-in* 
meny much differing, k is ronching; 
moles or marks which happetvts in-- 
fants when their mothers during the: 
time of their pregfiancy have lorigetl 
after ſome particular- thitipgs.. To: 
proceed after my accuſtored- mar- 


mer; 1 will fall to exemplifie.. A Lady 
of high condition, pas ac. 
FOO | 1S 
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this Aſſembly know, at leaſt by re- 
patation,: hath upon her neck. the. 
figure of a Mulberry, as exadtly as 
any Painter, or Scu|ptor can poſhbly 
repreſent one, for it bears not onely 
the colour, but the. Juſt proportion 
of a Mulberry, and is as it were 
emboſſed upon her fleſh. The Mo- 
ther of this Lady being with child, 
ſhe-had a great mind to eat ſome 
Mulberries, and her imagination 
being fatisfied, one of them caſually 
fell upon her neck,the ſanguin juyce 
whereof -was ſoon- wiped off, and 
fhe felt nothing at that time. The 
child being born, the pexfe& ngure 
of a' Mulberry was ſeen upon her 
meck, in the ſame place where it fell 
upon rhe-, mothers, and every y cer. 
1; Mulbery- ſeaſon, this grein 
-Or rather excreſſence of fleſh did 
ſwell;;grow big, and itch.. ©. 
. ;Anpther Maid which had the like 
'mazk | of -2 Strawberry , was more: 


 .mcpmmodared therewith, for-it in» , 


flamed. and  itched in Strawberry 
'- Ceaſon, butr-2x; broke like an lmpo- 


corrofive: 


- $ume, whence. zfſued forth a ſharp 
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corroſive humor, + But .a:skillfull 
Surgeom took all away to the very 
roots, by cauteriſing ; ſo thac, ſince 
that time ſhe never felt any pain or 
change +1 that place. which d4d in» 
. . colnmodare her ſo much, ic being bez 
_. come a {imple ſeam —_— 
- Now then, lets endeavour to pe> 
 netrateif we can the cauſes, and rea- 
ſons, of theſe marvailous effefts.Bur 
to £0 the more hanſom]y to work, 
that within the ations of all our 
ſenſes, there is a material and cor- 
poral- participation, viz. that ſome 
atoms of the body operate upon the 
fenſes, enter mto-their organs, which 
ſerve them as funnels, to conduct 
and carry them to the brain, and to 
the imagigation. This appears evi- 
dently in vapours and favours. And 
concerning chehearing, the.exterior 
air. being: agitated. , doth. cauſe a 
movement within. the membrane, or 
tympane of the car, which gives the 
ike. ſhaking. tothe hammer which 
is tyed thereunto, who-beating upon , 
his ativil, cauſed: a.reciprocal moti- 
e1 mn the air, which NONE | 
' : & 
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the eranmics-of the ear, and this 
is that. which we -uflally call 
found-- | 

Touching the fight, tis evident 
that the Light refle&ing upon the 
body; it fees enters into the eyes, 
and cannot avoid, bur it muft bring” 
with'it ſome emanarions of the body 
whereon it reflefts, as we have 
eftabliſhed in the ſecond Prin- 
- Ir remains now toſhew that the 

like is made within che grofieſt of 
our ſenſes, which is the Touch or 
Feeling : For if it be true, as we 
have ſhewn, that every body ſends 
forth” a continnall emanation of 
atomes ont of it ſelf, it makes much 
for the aſſertion of this tyuch, But 
to render this eruth yet more mani- , 
/ feſt, and rake away all poſlibility of | 
doubt, I will demonſtrate evidently 
eo the eye, whereof every one may 
make an Experience in a quarter of 
an hour, if he be ſo curious, yea, in 
2 tefſe compaſſe of time, 
* T believe your know the notable 
affihicy- which is betwizt gold and. 

| | quick--J 
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quick-filver; if che gold-roucherh 
mercury, it ſticks-eloſe unto it, and 
whitens it iwſuch fort, rhac ir ſcarce: 
appeareth gold, but {ilver onely yz if 
you caft'rhis blanched gold into the 
fre, the hear chaſeth ,: and drives 


 * away the mercury, and the gold 


returns to-its former colour,. but if 
you repeat this often, the. geld cal 
cines, and then you may pound, and 
reduce it to powder. 3 ++. 

Now there is no diflolvant in the 
World that ean well calkine, and 
* burn the body of gold, bur quick- 
filver. þ ſpeak of that which is all- 


yeady formed nature, without 
engaging wy ſelf ro. ſpeak of chat 
which is ſpoken of among the ſecrets 


of Phyloſophy.. Take then _ 
full of. mercury in ſome porce 
other diſh; and finger ict with one 
hand. if you have a ring of goid on 
the other, ic will become whne, and 
covered with mercury , though t 
doth not any way touch ict. Moreo- 
ver,. if you put a leaf of gold, or 
a crown of gold iv your mouth, and 
 you.put but one 'of your —_— 
@ 
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chinp wh -mereury is, the. gold. 
hich:ts .in-your mauth,; though you 
fhuc-upyour lips never ſo- cloſe, ſhall 
rurn whice,and Jaden with mercuty; 
then if you put'this. gold 'm the fire 
to make; all To mercury evaporate, 
and that you _reitergte the ſame 
thing, your gold wil be calcind, 
asi6 you had by amalgation joyned 
mercury therewith corporally. . And 
all this will yet be done more; {pee -- 
dily,.and: ctfe&ually , if in lieu of 
common mercury, you make uſe 
of mercury of antimony, which 1s - 
much hotter, and more penetrating, 
and though you drive it away by 
force of fire, it will carry away with 
it a good: quantity of the ſubſtance 
of the gold: in luch. ſort, rhat rei» 
terating ofcen, this operation, there 
will no, more gold: remaiu for you to 
continue xqur/ experiments. If then, 
that cold mercury doth ſo penetrate 
_ the: whole body, we ought not ta 
think it ſtrange, that ſubrill atoms 
of fruit compoſed of many ignited 
parts will : paſſe - with more facilicy 
and. quickneffe,-]. will further make 
| | you, 
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you ſee how ſuch ſpirits and emana- 
tions , do ſuddenly alſo penetrate 
ſteel, though it be a ſubſtance ſo 
congotied , cold, and hard , that 
the {aid atoms midy keep their reſi- 
dence there many , moneths. and 
yeers. . Within a livin body, ſuch 
as 1S mans, the intern ſpirits do aid, 
and contribute-much facility to the 
ſpirits that are without,ſuch as thoſe 
of- fruits are, to make their journy 
the more caſte to the brain. 'The 
eat Archice& of nature in the fa- 
brick of human  bedy, the maſter- 
peece'of corporal nature, hath pla+ - 
ced there ſome intern ſpirits, tq 
ſerye- as centinells , to. bring their 
diſcoveries to their General, viz.'to 
the-jmagination, who is as jt were 
the, Miſtreſle of the whole family, 
wheseby a. man might know, and 
underſtand what is done without the 
Kingdom, within the great World; 
' and that it mighc ſhun what is noxis+ 
ous, aud, ſeck afrer. that which is 
roficable.” For theſe ſentinels, or 
internſpirits, with all che inhabitants 
of the {enſitive argans are nct able 
* 4 - TH 
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to judge alone : inſomuch', that if 


the imagination .or thonght be di- 
trated ſtrongly to ſome objeR, 
theſe intern ſpirits do- not- know 
whether a man hath drunk:the wine 
which he hath ſwallowed, if-per- 
chance ſecing a perſon who eomes 
to ſalure him, he fixeth his eye'u 
him all the while, or if he liſtens 
COINS the ” - ſome melo- 
jons long, 'or muſical} imſtrument,' 
forthe avrayd:f ifits bring all their 
acquiſitions to the imagination ; and 


if the be hot more ffrongly bent 


upon another object, ſhe falls  form< 
ing - certain 1dzas and Images, be- 
eſe that the yoopis from withour 
being - conveyed by "theſe inter 
«on y to our imagination ereft 
there the hke edifice; or elſe a mo- 
del in ſhort reſenibling the great 
body whence they come forth. And 
if our imagination hath no more uſe 
of thoſe iignificative atoms for. the 
preſent, ſhe rangeth them in'ſome 
proper place; within her Magazm, 
which 1s the Ty; where ſhe can 
repeal, and rebuke chem when ſhe 
IO # plealeth, 
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pleaſeth. And if there be any obje& 
which cauſech ſome emotions in the 
tmagination, and toucheth hey more 
near that! common obje&s ufe to doy 
ſheſends back her ſentinels, the .in- 
cernal ſpirits, upon-the confines, to 
bring her more particular news. And 
thence itproceeds that a man being 


ſurprized by ſome particular man,or 
other obje&, who hath already ſome 
eminent ng in his imagination, be 
K'of defire, or averfion, then that 
wan ſudendly changeth tolonr, arid: 
becomes''red, then pate, then red 
n- at tivers.times, zecording as 
e Miniſters, which are thoſe intern 


ity, do go uw or flow towards 

3 
x oe oh en they return with 
their reports to their Miſtreſs, which 
is "the - imagination. '' Bur beſides 
theſe paſſages we ſpeak of, which go 


*from the brain to the extemal parts 


of the body, by the miniſtery of the 
neryes; -there is alſo a' great road 
from the brain to the heart, by which 
the vical ſpirits do aſcend from't 
leart to the brain; ro be-animateA, 
and hereby the' imagination ſends 
| | unta 
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uuto the. heart, thoſe. atoms 'which. 
ſhe bath received from ſome-exters-, 
ternal obje&, and- there they make, 
an'ebulltion betwixt-the vital: ſpi-, 
rits, which according to..the inter- 
vening atoms, :;citheg cauſe a 'dila-, 
tration of. the heart, and [op gladden 
it, or they do contra it, ſg ſadden. 
it, and-theſe two differing, and con-. 
trary aCgions are. the: firſt: general, 
effects, whence, ; proceed afterwards, 
the'particular paſlions,which require; 
not that I purſue them too. far. in, 
this place, baying. done/it more par» 
kr elſe where, and/more,. ex. 
PFEH Re Sift 23/2 01008 2:9 11 r6f-213 
-'Becides. theſe paſſages, which: are 
common - to all' men and. women 
there-is another that's peculiar only. 
ro females, which is, from the . brain; 
to-the matrix, 'whereby it often falls, 
our that Such violeng yapours mount. , 
up zo.the brain, and thoſe mſogrear. 
4, number, that. chey often hinder. 
the operatipn of the- brain, and, of 
mom, canſing convulfons, | 

follics,.with other. ſtrange acci-' 
dents, and by; the, fame chanue] the. 
£ __  ſpunaes 
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ſpirits or atoms paſſe with a greater 
liberty, and ſwiftnefſe.co the womb 
or - matrix When |. the caſe; re» 
quires; =_ t1,j1L; 8 p224;-b, Ot 
- 'Nowlets conſider how the ſtrong 
mmagination of one-man doth '\mar- 
vailouſſy a& npon another man, 
who hath it more feeble-and paſſive. 
We ſee dayly, that.if a pexſon-gape;. 
thoſe who ſee him gaping, are exci- 
ted-.to. do-the: ſame. If one: come 
perchance to converſe with' perſons 
that:areſubjeft to excelle of laugh- 
ter, one can hardly forbear laughing, 
#|though-:one: doth not know the 
carſewhy: they langhs Krone, ſhould 
enter-intd)/a:houfe, where fall;rhe 
World gs ſad; he becomes melan- 
choly, for. as.one ſaid, $i vis.me flere 
dolendum :eft primiimt ipft tibig Women 
and; Children:ibeingiyery moiſt: aud 
paſfivegare moſtrfuſceptib)e of this 

»contagian Df: the unagi= 
nation;s! Ihaveknowna very melan- 
choly woman, which was ſubje&- ro 
the 'diſcaſc 'catled the Mother, and 
while:ſhe :continued in-thas, mood, 
fe thoughe' her. ſelf polled, nnd 


(94) 
did ftrange-things, : which amon 
choſethat knew notthe cauſc,paſſe 
for ſupernatural :effe&s, and of. one 
poſſeſſed by the ill ſpirit : ſhewas a 
perfon:o6 quality, and all; thrs-hiap- 
pened,; becauſs:of the deep reſents 
ment fre bad-for.the death, of her 
Husband *:She had. attending hey 
four or: five young! Gentlewomen, 
whereof ſome: were her Kinſwomen,; 


and'others ſerved her: as Chamber- 


maids;:Allthefe came tobe potſeiied 
a6 ſhe was, and did 1g10Us- adts- 
ons. Thefe young werefepa- 
raced from fe Ir and-communi+ 
cation, 'and as they; had; not: yep 
centrafted: (ach profeumdroors of 
the. evil; hey. Cad tobe all cared 
by -theie abſcemee ; and. this. Lady 


was - alfa - cured: afrequards. by h 


{rjan, which purged ithe! atras 
Iv 4 humors,: _07'g reftoxed ber 


maerix eo its forms cliare;cherowas 
_— ds r paerngo—op 0s Geer larkeries 
this. C 
-F could-anako witedle jaclial þy 
9ithar —— the 
«L4iavy bur: having done 
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it in a particular Difcourſe at my 


+ return from that Country, where 1 
"as cxaaly as I could diſcufled che 


point, I will forbear ſpeaking there- 
of at this time, otherwife then--to 
pray you to remember, that when 
two Lutes, cr two Harps, near one 
another, both ſet to.the ſame tune, 


if you touch the irings of- the one, 


the other conſonant harp. © wilk 
ſound at the ſame time , though 
no body touch it, whereof 6Galrles 
_ ingenioufly rendred the rea- 

Now, to make-application ta our: | 
purpoſe. of all that hath: beep pro- 
duced wed y-wenp | lay that 0 
it 1s iwp that two ſeveral per- 
ſons ſhould be fo near one paar 
as the mother and the infant when 
he lies in the wanib, and thence 
conclude, That all the: < ets:of bY 
firong aud vehement imaguaation 
working ypon .another.more feeble, 
pailive, and tender, ought to be 


more efficacious in che. Mother. aft 


' 2g. upon! her ſony then when. the 


umaginations' of ; other -perſons at 
#82 upon 
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-upon them who are nothing to them. 
And as it is4mpoſlible for a Maſter 


of / Muſick, ter him be never ſo ex-" 


pert; andiexaQ, can tune ſo perfeftly 
any'two Harps, as the great Mafter 
of the Univerſe,doth the two badies 
6f the Mother 'and - rhe Infant, ſo ir 


* follows' by conſequence , that the 


eoncuſhon of. theiprincipal  ſtrmg of 
the- Mothers, which is "the itmagina- 
rion;” ought to produce a 'greater 
ſhaking of the conſonant ſtring in the 


Infant, to: wit, his itagination,then _ 


the ſtring of a Lute being touched, 
apon” the conſonant ſtrings of ano- 


ther : 'and- when "the - mother ſends _ 


irits to ſome parts of her body,the 
Ve muſt be Cee to ſorepart of the 
childs body. : - CH dF. 
; Now, lets call to: memory -how 
the imagination'sf the mother is full 
of corporal atoms, which 'come- from 
the Mulberry, or Strawberry, which 
fell /upon+ che:neck, -and breſt; and 
her imagination being' then fitrpri- 
ze&withan emotion, by the-ſudden- 
nefleiof the:accident, it follows ric- 
cellanily: thatiſhe muſt ſend _ = 
1:04, _- theſe 


- 


: 
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 theſeatomes alſo to the brain of the 


Infant,. and ſo to the ſame part of 
the body, where ſhe took the ſtain 
firſt, twixt which and the brain , 
there paſſe ſuch frequent and ſpeedy 
meſſengers, as we have formerly ſet 
forth. The Infant alſo on his part, 
who hath liis parts alſo tuned man 
harmonious conſonance with the 
mothers, cannot faile to obſerve the 
ſame movement of ſpirits twixt his 
imagination, and his neck, and his 
breſt, as the mother did cwixt hers : 


| andtheſe ſpirits being accompanied 


with atoms of the Mulberry, which 
the mother conveyed to his imagt- 
nation, they make a profound im- 
prefiion, and laſting mark, upon his 
delicate skin,whereas that of the mo- 
thers was more hard. As ifone ſhould 
lec fly a Piſtol charged with powder, 


onely againſt a marble, the powder 


dorh nothing bur ſully it a little, 
which may quickly be rubd off ; bur 
if one ſhould diſcharge ſuch a Piſtol 
at a mansface,the graines of the pow-= 
der would pierce the skin, & ſo ſtick 
and dwell there all his life time, and 
© —_— ==" make 
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' make themſelves - known by their 


black-blewiſh colour , which they 
alwayes conferve. 

In'like manner the fmall grains cr 
atomes of the - fruit which paſſed 


from the mothers neck to the ima- 


' gination of the Infant, and thence 
to the ſame place upon his skin, dp 
lodge, and continually dwell there 
for the fature, and ſerve as a ſourge 
to draw the atoms of the like fruit 
diſperſed in the air, according to 
their ſeaſon, ( as the wine in the 
 Tonnedraws unto it the volaril ſpi- 
rits of the Vines) and in drawing 
them the part of the skin, where 
they refideferments,ſwells,cats, and 
inflames, and ſometimes breaks,Pur 
ro render yet more conliderable, 
theſe marvalous marks of longing, 
(lince we are upon this ſubje®t)] 
cannot forbear to touch alſo another 
circumſtance, which might feem at 
firft to be a miracle cf nature, be- 
yond the cauſes which - I have 
alledged : but having well eventila-/ 
ted it, we ſhall abſolutely find that 
It depends upon the ſame principles. 
| : | 
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 Itis,that oftentimes it falls out, that 


the- impreſſion of the thing defired, 
or longed for, . by the mother, falls 
upon.the child, although the-rouch 
it not, or that it falls uporrher body, 
Tis ſufficiene that ſome other thing 
do fall, or mexpe&edly beat 

ſome part of the woman wich child, 
while ſuch a longing doth . predo» 
minate/in her imagination , : and the 


Kgure' ef -the thing ſo long defire 


er, wil befaund at laſt imprinted 
y—on the ſame part of the body of 
the Infant, as it was npon the mother 
who received che blow. The reaſon 
hereof is that the atams of the thing 
longed for, being raiſed np by the 
light, go to the brain of the big 
mather, through the channel of the 
eyes, as well as other more material 
atomes, .procceding from the.cor 
ra: touch; would go thither by ithe 


guidance of thenerves. And of theſe 


tty bodies, the mother forms in 
r 1magination a complete model 
of that, whence they flow forth by 


way of emanation. But'if the wo= 


men be not attarchd but inward!y, 
| | F 2 theſe 
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theſe atomes which are in her ima- 
gination, make no other voyage than 
to-her heart, and thence to the ima- 


gination, and- to the heart of the A 


Infant, and ſo-cauſe a reinforcement 
of the paſſion in 'them both, which 
may be moved to ſuch a violent im- 
. peruoſity, that if the mother doth 
not enjoy her longd-for objea, this 
Fawn may cauſe the deftrution 


oth of the one and the other, at | 


leaſt prejudice her notably in their 
health, and ſo make a great change 
in the: body. Ii the mean time, if 
ſome unlooked for blow ſurprize the 
mother in any part of her body, the 
ſpirits which refide in the brain are 
immediately ſent thither by her 
imagination, as it happens often in 
this caſe of longing. But inal] other 
ſuch ſudden ſurpriſals either among 
women or. men, theſe ſpirits are 
tranſported with the more 'impe- 
tuofity , the more the paſſion is 
yiolenc. As when one loves ano» 
ther paſlionate!y , he runnes ſud- 
denly to the dare when any knocks, 
or, that. »+»Hylex in limine latrat, 

| £0  _— 
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hoping alwayes tis the party which, 


entirely occupies his thoughts, (for, 
qui amant ipſi fibi ſoninia fingunt )- 
* who comes to give hima viſit; And 
theſe ſpirits being moved by this 
ſudden aZfaulr, being then. mingled 
with the petty bodies or atoms of 
the longd-for thing which poTefleth 
ſo powerfully the fantaſic they lead. 
them along wich themſelves to the 

art ofthe body which is ſtruck,as al- 

oto the ſame part of the body of the 
Infant, as well as to his imagination. 
- And after that all which happened is 
but the ſame in order to:the mother, 
and the child when the Mulberry or 
Strawberry fell upon ;the neck or 
breaſt of the Ladies, with whom 1 
have entertained. you. 

Permit me, my Lords, to enlarge 
my digreſlion a little further in one 
word, to. raccount unto you a mar- 
vailous accident, known all over the 
Court of England, in confirmacion. 
of the ativicy and imprefſion which 
the , imagination of the mother 
makes upon the body of the Infant, 
whereof (he was big. A Lady that 

F 3 WiS 
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was my” Kinſwoman, (C ſhe was the 
neece of Forteſcy, the Daughter of 

nt Aruxde!) came to give me vi- 

- es ſometimes in Lovdoxzthe was fair, 
and of 4 good feathre, and ſhe knew 
it well, taking great complacency ,8& 
not only to keep her ſelf fo, but to 
adde that which ſhe' could further : 
thereuponthe was perſwaded that the 
atches arid flies which ſhe put upon 

r face; Hye her a great deal of or- 


naniettt, therefore the was earfull to 


wear the moſt curious fort : but- 
as it 18 very hard to Keep a moderi« 
tion im things whick depend more: 


uport -Of1170x than ' Nuture ; the 
wore thent ih exceſſe, and patched 
moſt of her' face with them ;- al- 


though that did not much adde' 


to her beauty , and that I took 
the liberty ro tell her ſo accord- 
Higly , yet. I thought it no opor- 
tunity then to do any thing that 
ſhould give her the leaſt diſtaſt,, 
fince with ſo much civility and 
| ſweetnelle ſhe came to vilit me. 
Neverthelefſe , one day I. thought 
- good, in'@ kind cf drolling ways 

| 0 
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ſo that ſhe might not apprehend 
ps diſcontentment ) and | FF 
dicere verum quis vitat? to tell her 
of it; ſo 1 let fall] my diſcourſe 
upon her big belly, adviling her to 
have a care of her health, whereof 
ſhe was ſomewhat negligent,. acord- 
ing to the cuſtom of young vigorous 
women, which know not yet what 
it is to be ſybje& to indiſpolirions 3 
ſhe gently thanked me for my care 
herem, ſaying, That ſhe could do 
no more for the preſervation of her 
health than ſhe did; though' ſhe was 
in that caſe : yoti ſhould ar leaſt, 
J replyed, bave a care of your child, 
O for that, ſaid ſhe, there isnothing 
that can be contri buted more. Yet, 
] told her, ſee how many patches 
you wear upon your face, are you 
not afraid that the Infant in your 
womb may hapiy be born with ſech 
marks on his. face? But ſaid the, 
What danger is there that my child 
ſhould bear ſuch mark s,chough I put 
them on artiticially ? Thenyou have 
not heard, | replyed again, the mar- 
velous effefts that the imaginations 
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of Mothers work upon the bodies 
of their children , while they are 
yet big with them, therefore | will 
raccount unto you ſome” of them ; 
ſo] related nnto her ſundry ftories 
upon this ſubje&t, as-that of the 
_ Queen of Ethiopia, who was deli- 
vered of a white boy, which was 
attributed to a Pifture of the Bleſſed 
Virgin , which ſhe had near the 
teaſter of her bed, whereunto ſhe 
bore great devotion. } urged ano- 
dher of a woman who was brought 
to bed of a child all hairie, becauſe 
of a pourtrait of Saint John _ 
eiſt in the Wilderneſſe, when he 
wore -a coat of Camels hair. I 
raccounted unto her alſo the ftrange 
_ antipathy which the late King Fameg 
had to a naked ſword, whereof the 
cauſe was aſcribed, tm regard ſome 
Schotch Kords had entered once vio- 
lently into. the bed-chamber of the 
veen his mother, while ſhe was with 
child of him, where her Secretary,an 
Italian, was diſpatching ſome tercers 
for her, whom they hacked, and 
killed with naked ſwords oy 
cr 
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ker face; and threw him at her feet»: 
and. they grew. ſo barbarous, that . 
there wanted bur lictle but that tliey 
had huit the Queen her ſelf, who 
endeavoured to lave her Secretary, 
by interpoling her ſelf, at lraſt her 
skin was raſed in divers places, 
Bncanan makes , mention of this 
Tragedy. Hence it came that her 
ſon King ames had ſuch an averſion. 
all his life . time to a naked ſword, 
that he. could not ſee one withour 
a great emotion of the ſpirits, al- 
though otherwiſe couragious C- 
nough, yet he could not over-inaſter 
his paſhons in” this particular. T 
remember when he dubbed me: 
Knight, in. the ceremony of put- 
ing the point of anaked {word upon: 
my ſhoulder, he could not endure 
to look upon it, bur turned his face 
ardther way, inſomuch, thac in hew 
of touching my ſhoulder, he had 
almoſt. thruſt che point into my 
eyes, had not the Duke of 
Buckingham guided his hand! a+ 
right, 
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F alfeadged her divers ſuch ftories 
eo make her apprehend chat a frong 
\ magination of the mother might 
cauſe ſorhe notable impreſſion upon 
the. body of her child to his pre- 
judice, Moreover, I pray confider 

ow attentive you are to your 
patches,and that you have them con- 
tinually in your imagination 3 for, 
I obſerved, that you have looked 
upon then. ten rirtes fince you tame 
to this room, in the leoking-glaſle. 
Have you therefore no apprehenſion 
that your child may - be born with 
half moons upon his face; or ra- 
rather that all the black which you: 
bear tp and down 1h ſmall portions,” 
may alleniþle tm one, and appear-- 
i the middle of his forchead, the 
moſt apparant and remarkable 
wb of the viſage, and.may be as 

rogd as a Jacobus, and then what 
2 grace wolild it be to the child, 
Oimee, ſaid ſhe, rather then that 
ſhould. happen, I will wear no 
more hatches. while . I am with 
child ; Thereupon at that in- 
Kant ſhe , pulled them all off 2 

and. 
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and hnrid them away. When her 
friends ſaw her afterwards without 
patches, they demanded how it. 
came to paſſe, that ſhe who was 
eſteemed to be one of- the moſt cu- 
rions beauties of the Conurc, in 
point of patches, ſhould fo ſuddenly 
" give over the wearing of them : ſhe: 
anſwered, that her Uncle, in whom 
ſhe had a great deal of belief,allured 
her, that if ſhe wore: them, during 
the time ſhe was with child, the In- 
fant would have a large black patch 
inthe midſt of his forchead, Now, 
this conceit was fo lively engraven 
in her imagination, that ſhe could 
not be delivered of it : And fothis 
oor Lady, who was ſo fearful chat 
her child might not bear ſome black 
mark in his face, yer ſhe conld. not 
revent , but it came ſo into the: 
orld , but that ' he had a ſport 
as large as a-crown'of gold in.the: 
midſt of his forehead, according” as 
ſhe had figured before in her mna- 
gination”'; it was a daughter: that 
ſhe brought forth, very beautifull: 
thronghout , this excepted; And: 
- us 
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ts but few moneths agoe, that I ſax 
her bearing. the ſaid mole or ſpot 
which proceeded from the force 
of the imagination of her mo- 
ther. | 

1 neednot tell you of your neigh- 
bou r of Carcaſſona,. who. lately was 
brought to bed. of a prodigious 
Monſter , exattly reſembling an 
Ape, which fhe took pleaſure to. 
look. npon , during the time ſhe 
was with child, for 1 conceaye you 
know the ſtory better than], Nor 
that of the woman of ' St. Maixent,, 
who.could not forbear going to ſee 
an infortunate child of a poor 
paſſenger woman., who was born 
-without armes ;.- and. ſhe her ſelf 
was delivered afterwards of ſuch 
a: Monſter ; who neverthelefie had 
ſome ſmall excreſcences of fleſh 
the ſholders, about the 
place whence the armes ſhould 
have come forth.. As alſo. of her 
who. was. deſirous to. ſee the ex- 
-ecution of - a. Criminal, who had 
his neck. broken, according. to the 
laws.of France,whereof ſhe rook ſuch 
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att affrightment, that made:ſo deep 
a print upon her imagiſcion, that 
preſently ſhe fell in labour of her 
child, and before they could carry 
her to her lodging , but ſhe was 
brought -to bed before. her rime., 
of a child who had his head ſe- 
vered from- his bedy ,, boch the 
pome - yet . ſhedding freſh bloud., 

elides that, which was abundantly 
ſhed in the womb, as if the heads- 
man chad done an execurion alſo 
npon the tender young body w:thin 
the matrix of the mother, Theſe 
three Examples, and many others 
trnely alleadged,which 1 could pro- 
duce,although theymainifeſtly prove 
the ftrength 'of che imagination, 
would engage me too far,it I fhould , 
undertake to clear the cauſes, and 
. unwrap the difficulties which would 
be found greater then in. any of 
thoſe inſtances wherewich 1 have 
entertained you, becauſe thar thoſe 
ſpirits had'the pawer to cauſe ſuch 
_ efſencial changes, and fearfuleffe&s, 
upon bodies that were already 
trought to.their ſhapes of A, 

A) 
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and it may be well believed, that in 
ſome of there was a tranſmu- 
tation of 'one ſpecies to another, 
& the introduQion of a new inform- 
ing form in_ the ſubje&-matter, 
totally differing from that which 
had been introduced at firſt, at leaft 
if that which moſt Naturaliſts tell 
us, at the animation of the Embryo- 
m the womb be true : but this d1- 
grefſion hath been already too long. 
Ef modus in Rebus, ſunt certi denique 
fines, | 
vos ultra Citraqire nequit confſiſtere 
_ Redium. | " 
To return then to the great chan- 
ne), and thread of our Diſcourſe,the 
examples, and experiments, which I 
have already infiſted upon 1n con- 
firmation of the reaſons which I have 
alleadged , do clearly demonſtrate 
- that the bodies which draw the a- 
romes diſperſed in the air, attra&' 
untothemſelves with a greater power 
and | energy , ſuch as are of their 
" 'own nature then- other heteroge- 
neous, and ſtrange atomes 3 As 
wine doth the vinal ſpirits, The oy! 
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of tartar fermented by the levain of 
Rofes draws the volacil fpirits of the 
roſe; The fleth of deer, or vewſon 
buried in erwt atcradts the ſpirits of 
thoſe beaſts, and ſo all the other 
whereof I have ſpoken. i 

* The Hiſtory of the Tarantula in 
the kingdom of Naples 1s very fa- 
mous ;z , you know how the venome 
of this animall aſcending by the hare 
that the party hath received, being 
pricked therewith towards the head, 
and the heart doth excite in their 
Imagination an impetuous deſire to: 
hear - ſome melodious aires , and 
moſt commonly they are delighred 
with differing aires 3 Therefore 
when they liſten to an aire that.plea- 
feth them, they begin to- dance in- 
ceſſantly, and thereby they fall a 
ſweating in abundance, in ſuch ſort 
that this ſweat makes a. great part 
of the venom to- evaporate, behhdes 
the ſound of the muſick doth raiſe 
a movement, and cauſerh an agitatt- 
on ataong the acrean and vaporous 
ſpirits which are in the brain, and 
abour the heart, and diffuſed up and 


down 
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down through the whole body pro= 


portionably according to the nature,. 
and cadence of ſuch mulick, as when, 


Timotheus transported: Alexander 
the Great with ſuch a vehemency to- 


ſuch and ſuch paſſions as he. pleated ;, 
In the like manner alſo-when it hap- 
pens that one Lute doth ſound it 
makes the ſtrings of the: other to- 
ſhake by the motions and tremblin2s. 
which it cauſerh. in the air, though, 
it be not touched: otherwiſe at all. : 
We find alſo oftentimes that the 
ſounds which. are. no: other thing 
than the motions of the air, cauſe 
the like movement in the water ; as 
the ſharp. ſound which is canſed by. 
rubbing hard wich ones finger the. 
brim of a glafſe full. of water, doth. 
excice a noiſe, a-turning,: and boun- 
dipgs-in: the water of certain drops, 
as if the water did dance according 
eo- the: Cadence of the ſound :. The 
harmonious ſounds alſo. of bells in 
thoſe Countries where they uſe to be 
rung to-particular tunes doth make 
the:like umpreſflions upon the ſuper- 
cies of the rivers that:ase nigh-the 
REY, ſteeple 
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ſteeple, fpecially in the -night crime 
when there is no other moyemenr, 
which . ſtops, or choakes the other 
ſupervenient one; For the air being 
contiguous , or rather continuous 
with che water, and the water being 
ſuſceptible of movement, there's the 
like motien cauſed in the fluid parts 
of the wat er as began in the air, and 
the ſame conta&t which is betwixt 
the agitated air, and the warer which 
is by this meanes alſo moved ; hap- 
pens alſo to be betwixr the agitated 
\ air,and the vaprous ſpirits which are 
in thoſe bodies who have been bit by 
the Tarantula, which ſpirits by con- 
ſequence are moved by the agitated 
air, that is toſay by the ſound; and 
that the- more efficaciouſly, that this 
agiration or ſound is proportioned 
tothe nature and temperature of rhe 
| party hurt :' And this intern agita- 
tion of the ſpirits and vaponrs helps 
them to diſcharge the vaponrons . 
venom of the Tarantula which is 
mixt among all their humours 3 In 
the like manner that ſtanding puddle 
'waters, and corrupted aires bein 
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putrified by long repoſe , and the 
mixture_of other noi{ome ſubſiances 
arerchn'd and purifi d by motion;but 
winter approaching which devoures - 
theſc beaits, people are freed from 
this malady, but at the returne of 
that ſeaſon when they uſed to be 
pricked, the miſchief comes again , 
and they muſt dance- again as they 
did the year before : Thereaſon 15 
that the heat of ſummer doth ſtir, 
and raiſc up the venom of the bent, 
-whereby ic becomes as malignant 
w_ None: as TBE, A 
the poiſon being heated, and evapo- 
rong cb felf, and dispering in the 
air. the levain of the ſame poy p 
which remaines in the bodies of them 
- Whohave been hurt, drawes it unto 
- itſelf, whereby fermentation 
is wrought, which feats the other 
 -bumours, whence a kind of ſmoake 
iſſuing, antmounting to the braines 
of thele poor fick bodies, doth 
uſe to produce ſuch ſtrange ef- 
fects. 

-It is alſo well known that where 
there are great dogs, or maſltiffs, as - 


1 
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in England, if any be bitten per- 
chance by any of theſe dogs, they 
commonly ufe to kill them though 
they be notmad for fear that. the 
levain of the canine choler which re- 
maines within the body of che party 
bir, d unto it the malignant ſpi- 
rits oF ſame dog, which might 
come to diſterper the ſpirits of the 
pry : And this is not onely prafti- 
din England where there are ſuch 
dangerous dogs, but alſo in France, 
. gccording to the report of father 
Cheror proviticalt of theCarnzelites 
it this Countrey, iti his examen de 
Iz 'Theologic thy flique newly imh- 
printed;and hich,Hhave lately read. 
E will-fay nothin bins of artificial noſes 
that are ade of the fleſh of other - 
men, for to redy the deformity of 
thoſe who by an extrcam exceſfe of 
cold have loſt their own, which new 
riofes do putrifie as ſoon as thofe 
perſons out of whoſe ſubſtance they 
. were taken come to die, as if that 
ſrhall parcell of fleſh engrafred npon 
the face did live by the fpirics tt 


drew from its firſt raot, and '{ource ; 
s For 


(1s) 
For alcthongh this be conſtantly a- 
vouch*d by confiderable aurhors,yct 
IT will not infiſt more upon ic,and de- 
fire you tothink that Loffernorhing 
unto you which is not verified by 
ſolid rradition, ſuch, that it were a 
weaknelſle to doubt of it. 

Burt ic is high time th hould 
come now to my ſeventh, 'and laft 
principle; it is the laſt tnrnof the 
engine, and, as ] hope. will batcer 
down quite the gate which hindred 
us an entrance to the knowledge of 
this ſo marvailons a myſtery , and 
which ryill imprint ſuch . a lawfull 
mark npon the dorine-which 1 hold: 


- forth,” that it will paſſe for current 
money. This principle is, that the 


ſource of thoſe lpirits or of the Bo- 


dies which attra&' them to it ſelfe, 


draw likewiſe after them that. whic 


ſtic 


s, and is glued, and united unto. 


them. This conclufion needs not 
much proof, being evident enough. 
of it (eife, if there be nailes, pins or 
ribands ried to- the end of a. long 
chord, or chain, and. if there be a 
[1 knurle 


ncemmpantes them, as alſo'that which, 


R 
| 
| 
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knurle eicher of wax, gum, or glue, 
and that I take this chord or chain 


by one end, and draw'ir after me, . 


untill che other laſt end come to my 
hands; - it cannot be otherwiſe "but 
thatI take into my hands at the ſame 
time the naile, the pins, the ribands 
the knuge, and- all that is applied 
thereunto : I go therefore to relate 
unto you' onely ſomeTexperiments 
that have been made-in conſequence 
of rhis principle,who wil moſt ttrong- 
ly contirm the others produced be- 
fore. | 

The great fertility, and riches of 
England, conliſts.chietly in paſturage 
for the' nouriſhment of beaſts, we 
have the'faireſt in the world , with 
abundance of. other animals, and 
principally of beef and kine. Ther's 
not the mcaneſt Cottager but hath a 
Cow to-furniſh his family wich milk, 
*tis the principall ſuſtenance of the 
poorer ſort of peaple, as *cis atſo in 
Switzerland, which makes them ve= 
ry carefu]l of the good keeping, and 


health of their cowes; 'Now, if it 


happen thar if ia boyling the milk ir 
YE . ſwells 


. 8 
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Grells Co.bigh that it ſheds over the 
brim of the pan, and ſo comes to fall 
into the. fire, the gaod woman or 
maid,doth preſently give over whats 
ſoever ſhe 18 adoing, and runs: to 
the pan which ſhe drawes off the fire 
and at the ſame time ſhe takes a 
handfull of ſalt, which uſgth to be 
common|y in the corner of the chim- 

ney co keep it dry, and throws if 
" _upem the-.cinders where the milk was 
ſhed; Ak ber wherefore the doth 
ſo,.and ſhe will tell you that ic is to 
prevent that the Cow whiclt gave 
this milk' may not have ſome hurc 
upon herudder, for withour tb4s re! 


medy, it. would come to be havdand 
viceraced, the wonld came to pile 
bloud, and ſo be in danger to die'; 
Not that this extremity -ſhould be+- 
fall ber the very fick time, but: ſhe 
would grow ill dispoſcd, and-if tbis 
thould kappen.often,the-Cow would 
i @ ſhort time miſcarry : Þt might 
ſeem that ſome ſuperſticion or folly 
wight lie herein, but theanfallibiliry. 
cf the efte& doth: warrant foom the 
lat, and for the firk ___ 
T4 taact 
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that the malady of the Cow is fu- 
. pernatura!], or an effe& of ſorcery , 
-and conſequent'y that theremedy 
which I have alleadged is ſuperſtiti- 
ous, but it is eaſe to diſabuſe 
man of this perſwaſion,by declaring 
how the bullneſſe goes according to 
the foundations which I have laid ; 
The milk falling upon -the candent 
coales 1s convert s1 ro vapour which 
diſperſeth,and filtreth it ſelf chrough 
the circumambient air, where itran- 
counters the light, and the ſolar 
rayes which transpore it further ; 
augmenting and extending till far- 
cher the f] hears of its aQtivity: This 
vapour. of the nulk is. not alone or 
fingle, but *cis compol*d of fiery 
atoms which accompany the ſmoak, 
and vapour of the milk which gave 
the milk mingling, -and uniting 
chemſelves therewith; now, the' 
ſphear of the ſaid vapour extending 
it ſelf unto the place where the cow 
is, herudder , which is the ſource 
whence the milk proceeded, attrafts 
unto-it the ſaid malignanc vapour , 
ſtaying, and ftickis -ir felfe chere- 

cogerher 
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together with the fiery atoms that 
accompanied it. - The udder is in 
part E andulous, and very tender , 
and ſo conſequently very ſubjelt to 
inflammations , this fire then doth 
heat, inflames, and makes it ſwell , 
and in fine makes it hard and nlcera- 
ted; The inflamed, and ulcerated 
udder is near the bladder , which 
comes likewiſe to be inflamed ma«- 
king the anaſtomoſes, and communi- 
cation which is twixt the veines, and 
the arteries to open , and. to caft 


forth bloud, and to regorge uno the 


bladder,whence ordinarily the urine 
uleth ro come forth, and empty it 
ſelfe : But whence comes it, you will 


ſay that che fſalc remedies all this ? 


Ic is becauſe he is of a nature cleane 
contrary to the fire, the one being 


hot, and volatil, the other, cold and 


fxed ; Inſfomuch that where they 
uſe to rancounter,.the ſalr as it were, 
knocks down the fire ; by precipita- 
ting and deſtroying its aftion, =s it 
may be obſeryed in a very ordinary 
accident ;: The chimneys which arc 
fall of ſoot uſe to take fire very 

| calily 2 
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_ eaſily, now, the uſuall remedy for 


that is to diſcharge a musketingo the 
funnell o"the chimney which looſ- 


. neth, and brings down with it the 


fired ſoot, and then the diſorder cea- | 
ſeth, bur if there be no musket or 
piſtoll, or other inſtrument to draw 
down the ſoot, they uſe to caſt a 
great quantity of ſalt on the fire be- 
low, and that choakes, and hindreth 
the atoms of fire , which otherwiſe 
would inceiſantly mount up, and 
joyn with them above, which by this 
meanes wanting -nouriture conſume 
themſelves, and come to nothing 5 


The ſame thing befalls the atomes 


which are in a train to accompany 
the vapour-of the milk, theſalt doth 
precipitate and kill it uponche very 
place, and 1f any do chance to ſcape, 
and ſave themfelves' by the great 
ſtraglings they make, and go along 
with the ſaid vapour, they are ne- 
vertheleſſe accumpanied with the 
atomes and ſpirit of the ſalt which 
ſtick rinto them , which like good 
wraſtlers never leave their hold untill 


| they haye got NEII of their ads 


verlary 
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werſary : And you ſhall obſerve by 
the by, that there is nota more ex- 
cellent balme for a burning, than the 


ſpirit of ſalt in a moderate quantity; ., 


. Itis then apparant, that *tis impofli- 
ble to employ any meanes more e- 
flicacious to hinder the ill efc&s of 
the fire upon the udder of the cow, 
but to caſtupon her milk being ſhed 
over upon the cinders a ſufficient 

uanticy of ſalt: This effe& touching 
the conſervation of the cowes ndder 
in order to the burning of her milk 


makes me call to mind that which 


divers have told me to have ſeen both 
in France and in England; viz. when 
the Phyſicians do examine the milk 
of anurce for the child of a perſon 
of quality, they uſe to make proofs 
ſundry waies Tabs they come to 
judg definitively of the govdneſle 
_ thereof, as by the taft, by the ſmell, 
by the colour, and confiſtence there 
of; And ſometimes they cauſe it to 
be boyled until ic come to an eva=- 
poration, and ſee its refidence; with 
other accidents, and circumſtances 
- Which may be lcaruc, and cerned 

- | : | 7 y 
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' by theſe meancs: But thoſe of whoſe 
_ mailk this Jaſt experiment hath been 
made, felt-themſelves tormented in 
. their papps, and duggs, while their 
milk was a boyling 3 therefore ha» . 
ving once endured this pain, th 
would never conſent that their mi 
ſhould be carried away out of their 
ſigbt, and preſence ; although they 
1 willingly ſubmitted to any other 
1 proof than that by fire : Now, to 
confirm this experiment of the actra« 
Gion which the cowes udder makes 
of the fire, and vapour of the burned 
milk, I am going to racountunto you 
another of the ſame nature, whereof 
I my (elf have ſcen the truth more 
than once,and whereof any one may 
eakily make tryall. Take the excre- 
ments of a dog, and hurle it.into the 


fire more than once, at-the;:begit».*- 
ning you ſhall find him heated, and: * 
moved, but in a ſhortgume*rou thall:s. . 


ſee bim as if hewere,b traec 4 | NE 
panting , and ſtretching ont” hag. 

| rongue , as if he had run a. long: 
; |} <ouſe: Now, this alteration befalls Fl 
him becauſe his cntrailes drawing - | 
" G 2 ; uno 


LY, | 


56 "—_— 
unto them the vapour of the burn'd 
excrement, and with ehat vapour the 
acomes of fire which did accompany 
it, they are ſo changed,and inflam*d- : 
that the dog having alwaies a fever 
upon him, and not being able to take . 
any nouriſhment his flancks dolock 
up, which cauſeth his death'*at laſt. 
It were not proper to divulge, this 
experience among ſuch perſons as 
are (nbje& to make uſe of any thing 
for doing of -mifchief, for the ſame 
effe&s which happen to beaſts, would 
fall upon mens bodies, if one ſhould 
try ſuch a concluſion upon their ex- 
crements: There happened a remiar- 
kable thing to this purpoſe to a 
neighbour., of mine in England the 
laft time, I ſojournied there : He 
had a very pretty and delicate child, 
and becauſe he would bave his cies - 
alwaies upon him , he entertained 
thenurſe at his houſe, I ſaw him! of- 
ten, for he was a —_—_— man, 
and of good addrefles, andI had 
occaſion to uſe ſuch a man; One day 
Ifouhd him very fad, and his wife a 
- weeping, whereot” demanding the” 
CG. _ =, WW” reaſou 
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_ reaſon; they told me that their little 
_ child was very ill, and that he had a 


burning feaver , which inflamed. all 


| his body over, which appeared by 


the redneſle of hisface; that he for- 
ced himſelf to go to ſtos|, but he 
could do little, and that lictle which 
he did was covered with bloud, and 
that he refuſed alſo to ſuck ; And 
that which troubled them moſt, was 
that they conld not conjeAure any: 
cauſe how this indiſpoſition ſhould 
befall him, for his nurſe was very 
well, her milk was as good as conld 
be wiſhed; and in all other things 
there was as much care had of him 
as \could be ;. I told them that the 
laſt time I was with them, I obſerved 
one particularity whereof I thought 
fit to give them, notice, but ſcme- 
thing or other ſtill diverted me, Ic. 
was, that their child making a figne 
that he was dehrous to be ſet on- his 
feet, he let fall his excrements on 
the ground, and his nurſe preſently 
took the fire-ſhovell, and covered 
it with embers, and then threw all 
Inco the tire, the mocher began to 

G3 make 
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make her excuſes, that they were 
not ſo careful} to corre this 11] ha- 
bit of the child, ſaying that as he ad- 


vanced in yeares, he ſhould be cor-  Þ 


refted for it, I replied, that twas not 
for this conhideration that J] held 
this diſcourſe- with her, but 1 was 
curious to know the reaſon of her 
childs diſtemper, and confequently 
ro find ſome remedy, And therenpon 
I related unto them the- like acci- 
dent which had happened two or 
three yeares before to-2 child of one 
of the moſt illaſtrious Magiſtrates of 
the Parhament of Paris, who was 
bred up in the houſe of a Door of 
Phyſick of great reputation inthe 
{ame town, I told them alſo what I 
haye now related unto you touching 
the excrements of dogs; and I made 
refle&ions unto them upon that 
which they had often heard, and 
what is often praiſed in our Coun- 
trey, which is chat within che villa- 
ges which are alwaies dirty in the 
winter, if it happens that there be a 
Farmer which 1s more proper than 
others, and who keeps more neatly 
the 
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the approaches to his houſe than his 
neighbours do,the boyes uſe to come 
thicher in the ni,he time, or when 
' it begins to be dark, to diſcharge 
their bellies there, becanſe that in 
ſuch villages there is not much 
commodiry of_ eaſements, beſides 
that in ſuch places ſo ficly accom 
modated theſe gallatits, rhe boyes 
are out of danger to fink into the 
dirt, which otherwiſe might rife up 
' higher than their ſhoves, but che 
good boulwifes m the morning when 
they open their doores,, ufe 10: find 
ſuch. an. ill favoured: ſmell that tran- 
fports them with choller. But they 
who.are acquainted. with this trick 
go preſently and fire red: hut & 
broach or fire-ſhove},. and then they: 
thruſt it into the excrements all hoc, 
and when che fire lefſens, they hear 
it again-oftenrimes to the ſamepur= 
poſe 5 In: the mean. time 'the boy 
which made the ordure feels a kind 
of pain, and collick in his bowells, 
wich an inflammacion in his funda» 
ment and. a-continuall defire 'to go 
to ſtoel, and, he-is hardly quic of 4c * 
G4 till 
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rill he ſuffer a kind of fever all that 
_ day, which is- the cauſe that here- 
eurnes thither no more ; And: theſe 
women to befreedfrom ſuch affronts 
do paſſe among 'the Ignorant for 
ſorcereſſes, and to have made a com- 
| PaRt with the divell, ſince they tor- 
ment people in that faſhion without 
ſeeing or touching them. This 
Gentleman did not diſallow thoſe 
things which I have already told you 
but was confirmed farther when I 
told him that he ſhould look farther 
into the fundament of his child, for 
without doubt he ſhould find it red, 
and inflamed; and that vifiting him, 
he ſhould find that .it was full of 
pimples-, and excoriated ; It was 
not long after that this poor 
Child fell into a languiſhment, and 
with much. pain and pitrifull cries 
he voyded ſome ſmall matter 
which in lieu of caſting ic mito 
the fire, or to be covered with 
embers, I cauſed to be put in- 
to a baſon of cold water which 
was put'ijn a freſh place, which 


* was continued © to be. done 'every 
ES time 
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time that the child gave occaſion ,,. 
and he began to amend the very 
fame hour, and within foumor fi ve 
daies he became- perfetly well 
recovered , Bur fearing to treſpaſle 
too much.upon your paticnce;l will | 
hold you no longes but with one 
experiment onely very familiar 1. 
our Countrey z and afterwards I 
will make aſummary of all that hath 
been ſaid , to make yon ſee the 
force, and value of this whole Diſ- 
courle. | 

| We havein England as touched 
before excellence paſturage for the 
nouriſhment and fartring of catcle,, 
{oabundanrly that it falls out often, 
that the Oxen come to agguire ſo 
exceſſive ſtore of fat, that doth - 
extend it ſelf in a great quantity. to 
their leggs, as alſo. to: their feet, 
and hoofs, which oftentimes-cauſerh 
impoſtumes in the bottom of- their 
feet , which comes to ſwell, and 
caſt out '® great deal of core., and 
| 505 rg matter, which -hindrech the 
eaſt to goe; The proprieters when 
they obſerve that,though the. besfbe 
_— & 4% never 
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never the worſe for the ſhambles, 
yet are they damnified thereby, in 
regard that not being able to brin 

them to Londun, where the gran 
market is for fat beefs through all 
England, as Paris is for Aunergne, 
for Normandy, and other provinces 
of France, 1 ſay the Graziers not 
| being able ro bring them co-Lon- 
don , they are: conſtrained: to kill: 
them upon the place where their 
fieſh is wot 'worth half the price ,, 
that they might have got in Lon- 
don ; Now" there is a remedy for 
this inconvenience which is, that 
one muſt obſerve where rhe Oxe,, 
Cow,; or Heifer, doth plant upon: 
the Earth. bis ficx foot, the firſt 
time that he riſerh up: in the mor- 
| ning > and at that very place one. 
muſt cut out a green turf of that 
Earth where the beaſt-had trod with. 
that foot , and' put this turf upon 
a tree,.or upon #. hedg lying open 
vo the. North wind, And if that: 
wind. cometo- blow.ngon the turf of 
Earth, the beef} will be cured within 
three or four. daics very DURO 3 
ue. 
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but if one ſhould pne that tarf” 
towards the South wind ; or South 
weſt ( which in Tholonze is called 
d"Autant here in Montpellier le 
Marin , and in Italy /e Scirocco ) 
the diſteniper in the Oxe will en- 
creaſe ; Theſe circumſtances will” 
not ſeem fuperſticions unto you 
when you: will have conſidered how 
that by the repoſe of the-nighe the- 
corrnpt -matter, or core doth nſe 
to gather. in a great quantity un- 
& der the foot of the lick Oxe, and 

comming in the morning to-ſer his 
foor npon: the ground ,. he-prefſerh- 
forth the impoſtume ,. the matter 
whereof fticks' to that part of the 
Earth , and makes impreſſions upon 
it ;; Now, this turf of Earth- being 
put , and expoſed in ſome- proper 
place to receive the dry cald blaſts 
of the Northern winds, the dry 
Cold blaſts of that wind doth m- 
| rermingle with the ſaid} corrupted: 
impoſtumated. matter. which ftrerch-- 
ing its fpirics all along the ajv theul« 
cerated foot of rhe anima}, which is. 
' theſaurceofall drawes them —_— 

To nd. 
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and with them it attrafts alſo the 
cold dry atomes which cauſe the 
cure, the malady requiring ne other 
help than-to be well dryed, and 
refreſhed. But if one ſhould expoſe 
this turf toa moiſt hoctiſh wind, it 
would produce contrary effetts. 
Bchold, my Lords, all my wheels- 
formed, ] confefle they are ill gl'd, 
and poliſhed, but let us try whe- 
ther being pur together, and ' moun- 
ted they will make the engine go, 
but .if theſe wheeles being well 
Joyned , and' placed do. draw the 
concluſion , or this. unſhaken car- 
rTaque £0, a good port ," you will, 
I preſume , have . the ' goodnefle 
. to. pardon the groſlenetle ,, and 
yFnde expreſſions of my language , 
and At A by the words you will 
content your ſelves with the naked | 


# 


truth of things, let us therefore apply 
that which hath been ſpoken to that 
which is praftiſd when a hurt perſon 
is cured, Let us confider Mounfteur 
Howell wounded upon his hand, & a 
great inflammation hapened upon his | 
kuctghis garter is taken coyered we } 
| e: 
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the bloud that Hlued from 'the 
wound, it is ſteeped-jna baſon of 
water where Virriol was diflolved , 
one keeps the baſon in a cloſet, at 
the ms nn heat of the Sun, and 
at night in the chrmney corner, in 
ſuch ſort chat the bloud which is 
upon the garter be alwaies in a good 
| 


natural! remperament-neicher col- 
der, or hotter than the degree re- 

| quired in a healchfull body 3 whats 
ought: then to reſult, ( according 
| to the dodrine that we endeavour 
| ,to ſtabliſh, ) from all cÞis!- In che 
firſt place. the Sun, and the lighs 

will attract a great extent, and di» 
ſtance off, the ſpirits of the bloud 
which are npon the garter , *and 
the moderate heat of the hearth, 
which a&s gently upon the. com- 
| poſition { which comes to the ſame 


thing ,, 'as if one ſhould. catry it 
dry in, his pocket . to make it feel 
the temperate heat of the body ) 
I ſay the moderate heat of the 
hearth doth pufh out the ſaid atoms, 
= as the water which gathers ig. ſelfe 
} rToundinthe filtration or trainings 
ule 
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ſe to drive on that which mounts 
p to_make it go faſter, and more 
eaſily , making it alſo to dilate ir 
ſelf, and diftill}, and ſo march of 
themſelves x good way in the air, 
to help thereby the attraQtion of the- 
Sun, and of the lighr. 
Secondly-, the ſpirit, of the Vi- 
trio] being incorporated. with the 


blond cannot chuſe but make the” 


_ fame voyage together with the a- 
tomes of the bloud; Thirdly , 
the wounded hand expires , and 
exhales in the mean time contintt- 
ally abundance of hot fiery-ſpirits 
which guſh forth as a river out of 
the_inflamed hurrt,. which cannot be 
but that the wound nwuſt conſequent- 
ly draw unto it the air which is next 
it; Fonrthly, this air drawes un- 
to it che other air which isnext it, 
and that the next to-ic alſo, and 
ſo there is a kind of-current of ajr 
drawn round abott the wound, 
Fiftly, with this air come to incorpo- 
rate at laſt the atomes , and fpi+ 


rits of the blond ,. and the vitriotl 


_ which' were: diffuſed ,* and” fhed 
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a good ' way off in. the air by the 
attrations of the light, and the: 
Sun. Befides, it may well be that 
from the beginning the: orb, and: 
fphere of chele atomes,, and ſpirits. 
tid extend it ſelf in-fo”great a di- 
ſtance without having need of the 
attrations of the air ,. or of the 
light to make: them come thither. 
Sixthly, the atomes of bloud: finding 
the proper ſource, and originall root: 
whence they came do- flay , and 
ftick there, and. ſo: reenter into- 
their naturall beds , and _ primitive 
receptacles, whereas the other air is_ 
but a paſſenger ,. and: evapourates 
away as ſoon as it comes,, as when it 
is carried away through the funnell 
of the chimney , as ſoon -as It is 
drawn into the chamber by the 
doore.. Seventhly,, the atomes of 
bloud being inſepazably with the 
Foirics of the Vitrioll, both the 
one, and' the other,. do joyntly 
imbibe together within all the 
corners ,. fibres, and orifices of 
the veines which Iye . open about 


the wound. of the party hurt , 


whic1 
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which herby are comforted', and 
m fine imperceptibly cured. 

Now to know wherefore ſach 
an effe&, and cure is ſo happily 
performed , we muſt examine the 
nature of Vitrioll, which is compo- 
fed of two parts; the one fixed, 
the other volatill, The fixed 
which 1s the ſalt is ſharp, and 
biting , and cauftique in XR de- 
Bree. The volatill 1s ſmooth , ſoft, 
dalſamicall, and aſtringing , and 
"tis for that reaſon that vitriol} 
rs made ufe of as a ſoveraign-'re- 
medy in the collyres for the in- 
flammations of the cies, and when 
they are corroded, and ſcorched 
by ſome ſharp and burning humor 
or defluxion., As alſo: in inje&i- 
ons where excoriations and' ſcal- 
dings uſe to happen, as alſomn 
'the beſt plaiſters to ftanch the 
bloud , and incarnate the hurt. Bue 
they whowell know , how to draw 
the ſweet oyl of vitrioll which js the 
pure volatil part thereof, know alſo: 
that in the whole cloſet of nature , 
there is no balm-like' this op). y 
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this baſm or ſweet. oy! doth heale 
in a very ſhort time all kind of 
hurts which are not mortall, it 
cures, and conſolidates the broken 
veines of the breaſt, as far as the 
ulcers of the lungs which is an in- 
curable malady without this balm. | 
Now, *cis the volatill pare of the. 
Vitriol , which is transported by 
the Sun ( the great Diſtilley of na- 
ture ) aud which by that .meanes 
doth dilate. it ſelf in the air , and 
that . the wound, or part which 
xeceived the Izfion , drawes , and 
incorporates with the bloud , to- 
gether wich its humours , and fpi- 
rits. And that being true , we can- 
not expe&& a greater effe& of the 
volaril vitriol , but that it ſhould 
ſhut the vemes , ſtanch the bloud, 
and ſo in aſhort compaſſe of time., 
heal the wound. 

The method, nd primitive man- 
ner how to make uſe of this ſympa- 
theticall remedy was to take onely 
{ome vicriol!, and that of the com- 
mon ſort, as it came from ehe Nrug- 
gifts, without any preparation or 

addition 
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addition at all , and to make it 
diflolve in fountain water , or ra- 
ther in raine water , inſuch a pro- 
portion that putting therein a knife, 
or ſome poliſhed iron it ſhould :come 
out changed into the colour of 
copper : And within this - water 
they nſed to put in a clowt orrag 
of cloth _—_— with _s 47 wor 
of the the rag beingdry, 
but wi yet freſh, 'and morſt 
with the reaking bloud ; there was 
no need but to powder mt with the 
ſmall powder of the fame vitrioll, my 
fach ſort.that the powder maght m« 
corporate it felf,8c imbibe the bloud 
remaining yethumid, «keep both the 
one & the other ina temperate hear, 
& place,viz. the powderin ones poc- 
ker,& the water(which admits norof 
this comodity ) withm a chamber 
where the heat ſhould be temperate. 
& everytime that one ſhould put new 
water of vitriol with freſh powder & 
new cloth,or other bloudied ftuff,che 

tent ould feel new. eaſement as 
if the wound had bin.then dreft with. 
{ſomes ſoveraign medicament. And 
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for this reaſon they uſe to reiterate 
this manner of drefling both evening 
and morning. | 

Burt now, the moſt part of thoſe 
who ſerve themſelves with the Pow- 
der of Sympathy, do endeavour to 
have Vitriol of Rome, or of Cypres, 
then they calcine it at the whiteneffe 
. of the Sun : And beſides, ſome uſe 
to adde the Gomme of Tragagan- 
tha, it being cafy co adde unto things 
already invented. | 

Touching my ſelf ,- ] have ſeen 
ſuck great and admirable effefts of - 
Vicriol ic ſelf of eighteen pence the 

, 4s of that Powder which 
1s uſed to be prepared now at 2 
greater price : yer notwith 
I do not blame the preſent ſe, 
on the cantrary I commend it, for it 
is founded upon reaſon. | 

Firſt, it feems that the pureſt and 
beſt ſort of Vieriol doth produce 
the beſt operation. 

Secondly, it ſeems alſo that the 
moderate calcining thereof at the 
rayes of the Sun doth take away 
the ſuperfluous *humidicy of the 
Vitriol 
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Vitriol z and this cajcination doth 

- not touch any part but that which 

| is good-: as if. one ſhould boyle 
broth ſo cleer that it would come 
to be gelly, which 'certainly would 
render it more gouriſhing. 

Thirdly, it ſeems that the ex- 

poſing which is made of the Vitriol 
to the Sun: to receive calcination, 
renders its ſpirics more fitly diſ- 
poſed ro- be tranſported through 
the air by the Sun when need re- 
quires, | 4 


- For it ought not to doubted be but 
that ſome part of the ztherean fire 
_- of. the Solar rayes doth incorporate 
-- -With: the Vitriol, as tis plainly dif- 
corgeed by calcining Antimouy by 
A ing glaſſe, for” it much ang- 
ments the weight of it almoſt half 
in half ; now ſome particles of the, 
Solar / beams mingling with the Vi- 
triol, in this caſe - 1 Ant nets part 
of that ſubſtance is-alſo calcind ta- 
zether, and ſo is made apt, and di(- 
proc to be carryed in the air by a 
emblable light, and Solar rayes. 
As we ſee that to make the foube, 
0 
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of a pump ro draw the water the 
eaſier from the bottom of a well, one 
doth uſe to caſt a little water from 
above upon it: ' Now, the light 
carrying with it ſo eaſily the ſub- 
ſtance that is ſo connarural to it, it 
carries alſo with it rhe ſame time, 
with the ſame facility, that which 
goes incorporated with it, 

Fourthly, theſe Solar rayes being 
embodied with the Vitriol, are in 
a poſture to communicate unto it a 
more excellent vertue than ir hath 
of it ſelf, as we find that Antimony 
calcind in the Sun, becomes, whereas 
it was ranck poiſon before, 'a moſt 
ſoverain,and balſamical medicament, 
and a moſt excellent corroborative 
of nature, 

Fifthly, the Gomme of Traga- 
gantha having a glutinous faculty, 
and being for the reſt very inno- 
cent, may contribute ſomething to- 
wards the conſolidation of the 
wound, ' 
| My Lords, I could adde unto 
what is ſpoken many moſt important 
 confiderarions touching the —_ 

wy , an 


© 
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and effence of Vicrio), whereof the 


ſubſtance is fo noble, and the origen 
ſo admirable, that one way avouch 


- with good reaſon, that it 1s one of 


the moſt excellent bodies which na- 
ture hath produced. 

The Chymijts do afſure us that it 
is ng other then a corporifioationgf 
the univerſal ſpirit which animates 
and perfefts all that hath exiſtence 
in this ſubJunary World, which is 
drawn in that abundance by a Lover 
ſo ropes by means whereof 
I my ſelf have in a ſhorttime, by 
expofing it only unto the open air, 
made an attration of a celeftial 
Vitrio] ten times more in weight, 
which was of a marvyailous purenefle 
and vertue , a priviledge which 
hath not been given but to it, and 
to pure yirgin ſalt-peter. 

But to anatomiſe as we oughe the 
nature of this cranſcendent undivi- 
dual, which .neverthelefſe in ſome 
faſhion may be ſaid to be univerſal, 
and fundamental to all bodies, ir 
would require a Diſcourſe far more 


as 


Ko 
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as] perceive'l have allready enter- 
tained you ſo long a time, it would 
prove a very great indiſcretion to 
trench further upon your gooduelle, 
who have hitherto liſtned unto me 
with ſo much attention, and pati- 
ence, if } ſbould go about to enter 
mto any_ new matter, and em- 
bark my ſelf for a furcher voyage. 
Wherefore remitting divers matters 
to ſome other time, when you ſhall 
pleaſe to inordes me, coming now 
again to the generall confideration 
of this Sympathericall cure, I will 
put a Period to this Diſconrſe, after 
that I ſhall have told you two or 
three words, which will not be of 
ſmall PERUNCEs for the confirma- 
tion of alk.tvhich hath been alleadg- 
ed by me hitherunto.- 

I have deduced unto you the 
admirable cauſes of the prom, 
a»d ſtrange effefts of the Powder of 
Sympathy from their firſt root. 

hefe fundamental} cauſes are ſo 
enchained one within the other, 
that ic ſeems there can be no defaulr, 
ſtop, - or interruption, in their pro- 

. ceedings 


=$ 


- 
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ceedings. But we hall be the bet- 
ter fortified in” the belief of their 
vertue- and efficacy, and ' how they 
come to produce the effefts of ſo 
many- fair cures, if we. confider 
that then when ſome is-praftiſed in 
one of itheſe cauſes, or yt all of 
them together, we ſee and perceive 
ummediately an cffe& altogether 
differmg trom the former. If I 
had not formerly ſeen a watch or 
clock, I ſhould be juſtly ſurprized, 
and ſhould remain aftoniſhed-to ſee 
a hand, or a needles fo regularly, 
mark the - journal hours, and mo» 
tion: of the Sun, upon the flat of 
a quadrant ; and that it ſhould turn, 
and make its round every four and 
twenty howers, there bing no- 
thing feen that ſhould puſh on the 
ſaid needle : But. if 1 look on the 
other ſidgy' I ſee wheels, ' reflorts, 
and counterpoiſes ,, which are in 
perpetual movement:;z which having 
well, and ſoberly- conſidered ,; I 
preſently ſuſpe& that thoſe- wheels 
are. the caule: of -the: movement, ' 
and turnings of. the ſaid needle, al-' 
: " "> "though 
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though: 1 cannot preſently diſcern 
or knew how thoſe moving wheels 
do icanuſe a moetion, in the needle of 
the quadrant, becauſe 'of the plate 
that liech interpofed berwixt: 

Therefore I reafon (thus within 
ay ſolf; That every cffet whatſo- 
ever maſt heave of pure neceſſity 


« ſome cauſe, and therefore that the 


body moved there, ought:necela- 
rily ito receive its movement from 
ſome other body, which:is convigu- 
ous-to-ir, Now ſee no etheribody 
which makes ' the needle of the 
uadrant .to -moexe- and turn them 
eAaid wheels, therefore I muſt of 


| force be perſwatied to attribute the 


movement unto them. But mtor- 
wards, when {hall have floped the 
motion Ha thoſe NG 
Ava AC COUNTterpoile , »db- 
CR, that ſuddenly - che needle: 
ceaſed \to.move, and _— 
candy counterpoiſe, and: giving 
rty for the wheel to Ttwra; the 
needle . returns to her ordinary: 
train, or by making one whealto go: 
faſter by putting ov finger unto It, 
| Or 
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or by adding more weight to the 
counterpoiſe, the needle doth -ha- 
ſten ., | and advance its © motions 
roportionably. 'Then 1 grow to 
e-convinced and entirely ſatisfied, 
and fo I abſolately conchade that 
theſe wheels and counterpoiſes are 
the true'cauſe of the motion of the 
needle: 10155 13 4 | | 
-: In>the ſame manner , if tnter- 
rupting:-the a&ior of any of thoſe 
cauſes which I have eſtabliſhed for 
the-true. foundation of the Sympa- 
thetical Powder,-I' alter, retard or 
hinder: the :cure-of the wound; T- 
may: botdly conclude; that the'fore- 
faid -canfes are the |legitimate ; and 
genuine trie cauſes of the cure; and 
chat.we: need” not amuſe- ourſelves 
to: make indagations-for any other." 
-/Detusthen examine Sur bu uu c 
by that bias.'{ I'have' affirmed" rhat 
the Light transportiag the aroms of 
the Vitriol;and of the'bloud; and di- 
laring themto /a' great extentin the 
oleh wonnd orplace'hurt; doth 
attrat chem, and thereby is immedi- 
atcly ſolac'd, and caſed; and; conſe- 
409 7 8s. quently 
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quently comes to be healed by the 
ſpirits of the Vitriol, which is of 
a balſamical virtue. . But if you 
put the baſon, or Powder with the 
cloth embrued with bloud, within 
an Armory, or into a corner of ſome 
cold rooms, or into a_cave, where the 
light never comes,nor freſh-air, which 
makes the place corrupted, and to 
have ill ſmells, .in that-caſe the 
wound can receive no amendment, 


nor any good effeft from the ſaid: 
Powder. And itgaill fall out-in the 
ſame manner, if having put the ba» 
ſon, or Powder in ſome By-corner,, 
_ and that-you cover them with ſome 
thick cloth , ſtuffing and ſpongie,. 
which might imbibe the atomes that. 
uſe to come forth, and which retain. 
the the light and rayes which enter: 
there,where theyare thereby ſtopped 
and quite loſt. Moreover, if you: 
ſuffer the water of Vitriol, to con- 
gealc into ice, or the cloth wherein 
tis dipped, the party hurt ſhall 

ſenſible at the "beginning of a 
very great cold in his wound 3 but 


when iT iced all over, he ſhall feet 


H 2 neither 
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neither heat nor cold, in regard 
that congealed cold doth conſhpate 
the” pores' of the water, which 
neventhetcife 'docth not ceafe to 
vranſpire, and [fend forth fpirits. / 
waſh the cloth, ſpor- 
ted with blond, in vinegar, or bye 
- (which by their penetrating acrt- 
mony, tranfports all the fpirits of_ 
che bload) re the Vitrio)- be 
applied, rt wilt produce no effe@, 
yer if ' it be” waſhed but» with 
ſample water, it may neverthelefſe. 
ſomething, for that water carryes 
nor away ſo: mach, bur rhc efieft 
___nillnocbe fo prent;'as Hehe bloud-" 
 ſ{porred picee not been waſhed 
at all, for they it is ful? of the ſpiries 
| —_ pohing the remedy 
ec DY ap the eo 
the bhadeof a - word whith onde 
 @ bady, if it come- not to paſfe that 
the ſword be* too much heated b 
the fire, for then it would make all 
the ſpirits of the bloud ro-evaparate, 
and in that caſe the ſmord would 
ſerve bur little to perform the cure. 
Now, the reafen why the ſword = 
| e 
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be dreſſed in order to the cure, 
is becauſe the ſubtill ſpirits of blond 
do penetrate the ſubſtance of the 
blade, as far as the extent, which 
the ſword made within the body of 
the the wounded party, where they 
ule to make their refdence, there 
being nothing to chace them away, 
unleſſe it be the fire as I ſaid before. 
For experiment whereof hold it oyer 
a chafing-diſh of moderate fire, and 
you ſhall diſcern-on the fide op 
fite to the fre @ lietle humidity 
which reſembleth the ſpors that: 
ones breath makes upon looking» 
glaſſes, or upon the burniſhed blade 
of a ſword, If you lopk upon. it 
athwart, ſome glaſſe which makes: 
the -obje&t ſeem bigger, you ſhall. 
find thar this ſoft dew of: the ſpirits 
conſiſts in little- bubbles, or blown: 
bladders:and whenonce they are en- 
tirely evaporated, you ſhall diſcern 
no more upon the weapen, unlefſe it 
were thruſt anew into the body of a 
living perfon.. Norfrom the begin-= 
ning ſhall you: diſcover any ſuch; 
thing, but preciſely upon. the part of 
H 3 the: 
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the blade, which had entred the 
wound, . :. 

This ſubtil. penetration -of. the 
ſpirics into the hard ſteel, may con- 
firm the belief of. the entrance of. 
ſuch ſpirits intothe'skin of a woman, 
big with child; as I. remind to. have 
provete” unto. you in' my fixth 

rinciple. remarkable in. its own. 
Pace. Now: then,, while the ſpirics 

lodge in the ſword, they. may ſerve. 
as great helps for the cureoof the 
Patience, but when the fire hath dri- 
ven them all away, the remedy ap- 
plicd/to:the {word, will not availe 
any, thing at all. Furthermore, if 
any. violent heat accompanies theſe. 
atomes it inflames the wound, but 
common ſat may, remedy that, the 
xr Act water. hume@tates the 
hurc, and. the cold. cauſeth a.chil- 
neſſe.in the party wounded.. 
,.. To: confirm. all theſe particulars, 
I;could.adde to.thoſe]. have already; 
raccounted many. notable examples 
more, but, L fear me, 1 have already 
tas: much exerciſed your patience. 
_ therefore L will induſtriouſly preter- 


| mic. 
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mit the: mentioning of them at this 
rime, but I offec to entertain any of 
this Honourable | Aſſembly there- 
with,if they. have the curiolity: to be 
informed-of them accordingly. 
E conclude then , Meſflieurs, by 
reſenting unto pou that all this 
my ſtery is guided, and governed all 
along by true natural wayes and.cir- 
eumſtances, althongh by the agency 
and reſorts of very ſubril ſpirirs. 
I am perſ{waded'my Diſcourſe hath 
eonvincingly- fhewed: you , that in 
this Sympathetical cure, there.is ne 
need to admit of an aCtion diſtant 
from- the Patient, IT have traced 
unto. you a real Communication: 
twixt the one and. the- other, viz. of 
a-Balſamical \ubftance, which corpo- 
rally mingleth with the wound. 
Naw it is a poor kind of puſilla- 
nimity, and faintneſſe of heart, gr: 
rather a- grofſe- ignorance of he 
Underfſtanding:, ro pretend: any 
effetts of charm-or magick herein,or ' 
to confine all the aftions of Natre, 
to the groſſeneſle of our ſenſes, when: 
we have not ſufficiently conſidered; 
H. 4. 1107 
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' nor examined the true caufes and 
principles whereon tis fitting we 
thould ground our - judgement : we 
need not haye recourſe to a Demon 
or Angel in ſuch difficulties. 


Mec Dew interfit, nifi dignus vindſee 


nod us 


Infider it, on 
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